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Neo Deferments Iu Religion 


tion and flexibility in the swift realignment of 

forces in many fields today. Partisans in Italy, 
Tito’s patriots in Yugoslavia, General Chu Teh’s 
Eighteenth Route Army in China have all altered 
‘prewar concepts of formal democracy. The V-12 and 
A.S.T.P.-training programs in our own country demon- 
strate the ability of our government to provide vast 
educational facilities for millions of Americans. The 
price control and war production boards have demon- 
strated in a large way the mobility and adaptiveness of 
American industry, agriculture and business. Our 
people now know that a full production of goods and 
services can be planned and controlled for the benefit 
of our total population. 

And in religion there can be no deferments from 
change and adaptation to new conditions. Dr. Park 
and President Bixler in this issue discuss some basic 
concepts of a truly liberal church. Other articles on 
the function of Unitarian and allied progressive groups 
will follow in forthcoming issues. At the other extreme 
of organized religion, in the orthodox camp, the effort 
to survive with power goes on apace but under the 
handicap of a philosophy sentenced to death. Rigid 
creeds, closed revelations, class-controlled hierarchies 
and programs limited to the purely “spiritual interests” 
cf man are as doomed in the present period of history 
as a Manchu emperor in modern China. To miss this 
point is to miss all. 

The long-oppressed and long-restive peoples of 
Poland and Greece are not only repudiating faithless 
statesmen and merciless landed proprietors; they are 
rejecting the kind of religion that goes with them. 
But there is a peril to liberals at this point. There is 
no atitomatic progress in the march of history. Men 
can reject bad religion and not find a good one to 
replace it. The fact that the ecclesiastical right wing 
faces ultimate extinction does not assure the left wing 
of a place in tomorrow’s world. 

No church wins leadership by default, but by 
prophetic imagination and inexhaustible energy. There 
must be a solid record by Unitarians in these coming 
years of religious responsibility to all peoples’ struggles 
here in America, such as the efforts of our minorities 
to achieve equality and of the masses of Americans to 
win the war for all time to come. A church that aids 


Mion an are discovering the need for imagina- 


in the process of popular education on all of these | 


issues of freedom and democracy can win the allegiance 
of thousands. In the sixteenth century Unitarians in 
Poland proved this axiom of progressive leadership. 
. Unitarians today can do it again with equal success 
if they choose to do so. 

To be sure, this means revised church programs 
aimed at the support of true popular forces as well as 
_ thoroughly democratic values in our theology and 
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philosophy of the church. It is a root and branch 
affair. The Unitarian potential is tremendous. Its 
actuality depends on each of us. There are no defer- 
ments for the church of tomorrow. 


Mn. Rest on Unitarian Resalitions 


F Unitarians wonder whether resolutions passed at 
| church assemblies pay, the following letter sent to 
the secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by Mr. Malcolm Ross, chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, will be of 
interest. 


Dear Dr. Perkins: 


We have received your letter of June 16 enclosing the 
resolution on race relations adopted by the 119th Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian Association in Boston. 
It goes without saying that we are grateful to you for in- 
cluding within your fine resolution a commendation of the 
work of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice. 

Recently we have noted with considerable satisfaction 
the active interest being taken by various large church 
organizations in legislation now pending before the House 
Committee on Labor concerning the establishment of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Commission, which 
we notice you have also supported in your resolution. 

Thank you for transmitting your splendid statement to us. 

Matucotm Ross 
Washington, D. C. 


This resolution passed at our annual meeting did 
aid the successful campaign to secure a new appropria- 
tion for the F.E.P.C., in spite of titanic efforts by 
Senator Bilbo and his allies to destroy the entire 
program of racial democracy. This victory in which 
church opinion really participated should fortify our 


‘demands for a permanent status for the F.E.P.C. 


Hearings are now being held. Letters to the House 
Committee on Labor from Unitarian churches and. 
Alliances, Leagues and A.U.Y. groups, do make a 
difference. True and indisputable gains for democracy 
are being chalked up for which we may, if we worked 
hard, take real pride. 


Unitarians Are Religious, Jeo 


HE case of Mr. Howard Penley, a Unitarian now 
imprisoned for evasion of the Selective Service 
Act, high-lights the need for clarification of the 
word “religious” by General Hershey and his staff. 
Many issues enter into any evaluation of the Penley 
affair, but it seems clear from the evidence that hear- 
ings officers often employ a limited and discriminatory 
definition of the term “religion.” They too often dis- 
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miss as nonreligious those who do not “feel reverence 
for their Creator or a sense of obligation to obey His 
law” or whose spiritual ideals are related to temporal 
problems. 

At least three court decisions in other cases have 
recognized church bodies not subscribing to a belief 
in the supernatural. The Selective Service boards have 
not yet begun to follow these decisions. The existence 
of several denominations in America with liberal 
theologies makes such obscurantism indefensible. For 
the sake of clarity in the administration of the Selec- 
tive Service Act and in justice to believers in rational 
religion in a modern world, a recognition of the more 
enlightened decisions of our courts should be demanded. 

The treatment of pacifists in the present war marks 
a great advance over 1917-18—an advance of which 
Americans of all views on the subject of conscientious 
objection to war can well be proud. A broadening of 
the interpretation of “religion” by General Hershey’s 
board that would do justice to the facts of American 


religious life, through recognition of Unitarians and 
similar liberal fellowships, would add further to our 
faith in the American ideal of fair play to minorities. 

The religious pacifist and the political pacifist need 
io be differentiated by mature church members. The 
Penley case is not as clear as some others on the pure 
issue of recognizing liberal religious groups. Any read- 
ing of the court record on this case deepens one’s 
sense of the need for making a distinction between 
absolute religious conviction about the evil of all war . 
and political objections to this particular war as 
“imperialistic.” For the sake of all authentic pacifist 
believers it is imperative that such distinctions be 
made. Certainly the question of the supernatural 
should not be allowed to obscure the central issue. 
Political opponents of the war policies of our govern- 
ment should not confuse the integrity of the absolute 
pacifists within our church bodies. This is why a new 
ruling by General Hershey is called for. 

Si Hiak: 


Poems 


THE PLACE HE SEEKS 


Speed John Smith upon his way. 

For the sake of One 

Whose love he does not lack and does not know, 
Wish him as he passes where you go, 

For God’s sake, wish him well. 

John Smith has taken journey to his grave, 
But hopes to cross a country full of sun 

Before his march is done. 


Do you know a country of no harm 
To tenderness, no hurt to healers? 
Where the revealers 

Rouse not anger nor alarm? 

It is a country of clean air. 


Speed him. Speed him there. 


I heard my father say 

That once he knew the way, 

And I myself, John Smith, have seen the face 
Of a man who found that place. 

There, he said, for honor’s sake, 

Men mix their honor into all they make. 

It rises always in my mind, 

And not an easy place to find. 


What shall a traveler’s burden be? 
When I was young, mine left me free. 
What if the road behind looks black? 
Nothing turns back. 
What shall a traveler fear to see 
When night is near, and nights. are colder, 
And he is older? 
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Deliver him from evil. Make him whole. 
And here, and now, before John Smith, 
Jack Chance, John-Round-the-World is gone 
Into the country of which I heard him tell, 
Wish him well. 
. The place he seeks is farther on. 
Joun HoLtmMes 


STRIKE UP FOR A NEW WORLD 


Let the poem be like a drum, 
Let it have heartbeat, 
Let it have heart. 
The age into which we come 
Demands the large 
Movement, wants marching feet. 
Let it, the poem, be a part 
Of the age, a part of each 
Marching citizen,— 
To link in sound, to keep his fluid run 
Part of the large, the age, one-many in the one. 
Help him, in need, in the last charge. 
Give him comfort, find him unity, 
Give him the strength of ten, 
The simplicity of hallelujah and amen. 
Thudding drum, rally and rouse : 
Him, rally and rouse 
Him to himself. Accent the scope of one. 
Then end, for you are done. 
Comes in your quiet, the maturity of the nation. 
And all men welcome in. the ample house. 
All, under the ample and expanding sun. 
Rose-fruits of peace, the flags, the sunset gun: 
Brave country of the citizen. 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Anti-Semitism: Knemy of All America 


By FRANK MURPHY 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 


A distinguished Catholic layman reminds us that intolerance of Jews 


threatens the freedom of every citizen 


land of ours has been dedicated to the winning 

of a total and world-wide war. To this end we 
are pouring out ungrudgingly the vast riches of which 
we are possessed: the fruits of our soil, the products 
of our mills, and—greatest resource of them all—the 
lives of American men. 

What is our purpose in so doing? Why this un- 
paralleled expenditure of our national wealth? 

We talk at length of war aims. But if we look to 
the root of this discussion, if we search for fundamen- 
tals, we come to one primary and elementary war aim 
which precedes all others and on which all other war 
aims depend. That war aim is the preservation of the 
United States of America and all that it signifies. 
More than all else, we want, and are determined, to 
protect and preserve this nation as the Founding 
Fathers established it, as our forebears and we have 
molded it, and as the overwhelming majority of us 
so dearly cherish it. Only if we succeed in this can we 
hope for the fulfillment of our other objectives. If we 
fail in this, we fail in everything. 

Military victory seems now a matter of time. 
We know that the Allied forces are relentlessly closing 
in on Berlin and Tokyo. But while our armies are 
saving this nation on the battlefields of Europe and 
Asia, we here at home can, and may, destroy it with- 
out the firmg of a shot. We can lose the war at home, 
and wreck the United States we have known, by fail- 
ing to see and tenaciously cling to what is the glory 
of United States and the life of distinction our country 
represents. 

What is it we are fighting to save? What is it 
that the Fathers established and that we and our 
forebears have so long cherished? It is not primarily 
our industrial system, nor our great cities, nor our 
system of communications, nor any of our marvelous 
inventions. These are part of our country, but not the 
main part. 

The essence of this nation—the one thing that more 
than any other has made us great in the eyes of man- 
kind—is the principle of individual liberty, the dignity 
and the equal status of man that underlies our entire 
political and social structure. Men unrelated in racial 


| YOR the better part of two and a half years this 


origin, drawn from every corner of the earth, and | 


professing every known religious creed, combined their 
talents and their efforts to create a “new world.” 
They brought with them few material possessions, but 
they did “import” many cultural heritages from the 
Old World which have greatly enriched our national 
life. They came to the “new world” to shake off 
rather than to transplant the animosities of Europe. 

This was the goal of those diverse peoples who fled 


to these shores from the oppression, the bigotry and 
the hatreds of the Old World. 

This deathless heritage was what the Fathers 
sought to perpetuate when they declared in the 
Declaration of Independence that all men were created 
equal and were endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which were life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. This was what they strove 
to protect when they wrote into the Constitution the 
guarantees of freedom of speech and press and 
religion, and of equality before the law. 

And this, fellow Americans, is what our enemies 
seek to induce us to destroy by our own hand. They 
strive to set us at each other’s throats. They would 
spread racism like a plague throughout our fair land. 
They work to incite us to bigotry and hatred toward 
cur neighbors. They disseminate the gospel of in- 
tolerance. They yearn to divide us in order that we 
may nullify the victory of our armies by civil war at 
home. 

It is the appalling truth that this war upon our 
unity is meeting with no little degree of success. The 
dark specter of bigotry and persecution sweeps like an 
ugly phantom across the horizon. On every side we 
see sinister forces at work in this cquntry to array class 
against class, religion against religion, and race against 
race. Torrents of venom and hatred, insidious propa- 
ganda and falsehoods, are daily being unleashed. 
Racial and class hatreds, systematically fomented, 
have led to the destruction of property, the physical 
torture and even the murder of our fellow men. The 
object is to substitute the Nazi way of life for the 
American way. These outrages threaten not merely 
the lives and property of a few unfortunate individuals 
but also the constitutional principles upon which this 
Republic was founded and upon which the freedom 
of all Americans depends. 

Religious and racial persecution has been a per- 
nicious strain in man since the beginning of time and 
bas recurred again and again in different forms. 
When Saul of Tarsus was persecuting the disciples of 
Christ and was journeying to Damascus to find them 
in order that he might bring them bound to Jerusalem, 
he fell to the ground as he heard a voice saying to him: 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” These words 
resound through the ages whenever a wave of persecu- 
tion arises to engulf a portion of mankind. 

The first three centuries of the Christian era were 
a period of harsh and cruel persecution of Christians. 
Many were driven to live in hiding in the catacombs. 
Untold numbers were put to death by unspeakable 
tortures; some were burned at the stake and others 
were thrown to the beasts in the Colosseum. In the 
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late middle ages, the Inquisition in Spain was another 
manifestation of this deplorable tendency in mankind. 
After the Reformation, in some countries, there were 
cruel persecutions of Catholics, and priests were put 
to death in a horrible manner for celebrating Mass. 

Unfortunately, some of the hates and animosities 
of the Old World crept into the new American con- 
tinent. In colonial days in New England, Quakers 
were heartlessly tortured for their beliefs. The nine- 
teenth century brought the ill-famed Know-Nothing 
party which desired to deny political rights to all 
persons who were not native-born Protestants. 
Closer to our own time, when the Irish immigrants 
began to come to our shores in great numbers, they 
were subjected to oppression in various forms. 

It is an inspiring fact that these alien movements 
were not in the main stream of the American tradition 
and proved unable to divert the American people from 
their devotion to the principles of freedom, equality 
and fair play. But today, with the world convulsed 
by war, bigotry and intolerance are once again abroad 
in the land. There is no more disturbing manifesta- 
tion of this trend than the sinister thing we know as 
anti-Semitism. 

Organized anti-Semitism is a weapon of the Nazi 
Revolution. It is the most cunning of all the cunning 
methods devised by the Nazis to destroy democracies 
from within. It threatens not only the Jews, but the 
basic principles of democracy and Christianity as well. 
We shall win the global war on the field of battle. 
But if at the same time we accept and become per- 
meated with this portion of the Nazi ideology, we shall 
have sustained a major defeat. Hitler knows that and 
has already boasted that the seeds of Nazism and anti- 
Semitism he has sown will survive military defeat. 

We must realize that unless the seeds Hitler has 
sown are destroyed now, before racial brutality and 
persecution come into full bloom, the long struggle to 
create freedom and equality for all will have been 
futile. We shall then have capitulated to those forces 
of evil that use race hatred to achieve their goals of 
undoing our country, destroying its sense of brother- 
hood and unity, and undermining its moral and 
spiritual strength. 

That is why, as I see it, anti-Semitism is one of the 
most challenging and significant problems in America 
today. And since anti-Semitism is not only contrary 
to the teachings of democracy but contrary to the 
teachings of Christ, Christians particularly must unite 
their efforts to combat it. The organization for which 
I speak was created for that purpose. It was organized 
solely by Christians. It is maintained and its activi- 
ties are conducted solely by Christians, who also 
finance it completely. 

This organization will be militantly opposed to 
anti-Semitism because of the dangers that it presents 
to American ideals and to Christian principles. We 
shall not try to deprive those who may differ with us 
of their unquestioned right to free speech and press. 
But we shall energetically and relentlessly oppose by 
every means at our command their vicious and insidi- 
ous propaganda. We shall strive through a campaign 
of enlightenment and education to expose the tragic 
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error of their teachings. We shall carry on the cam- 
paign in the market place and in the forum, in order 
that the freedom for which our fathers fought and for 
which our children are fighting shall not perish from 
the New World. 

To stop the assault upon the Jews, whiclr is really 
an assault on democracy and religion, is not easy. 
It cannot be stopped merely by the passage of a 
statute or ordinance or by the rendering of a judicial 
decision. The solution lies only in the self-cleansing 
of our own hearts and minds of racial hatred. That 
may not be easy, but it is vitally necessary if we are 
to remain a free, united people. 

It would be wise for every American, before per- 
mitting himself a single anti-Semitic word, a single 
anti-Semitic deed; or even a_ single anti-Semitic 
thought, to examine his conseience to determine 
whether such acts or thoughts square with the ideals 
of individual liberty and the dignity and equal status 
of man. This must be done if we preserve this country 
we love. j 

What is the nature of the anti-Semitic virus that 
seeks to poison and destroy the American ideal of 
equality and freedom? Primarily it consists of asser- 
tions and suggestions that Jews are responsible for 
things that we do not like and that they have traits 
and qualities that are alien to our way of life. 

Unfortunately, some innocent and well-meaning 
people have accepted this historically false and morally 
wicked propaganda which would make the Jews the 
universal scapegoat for all that is evil. They forget 
that the early Christians were regarded as a socially 
inferior group, as alien traders and agitators, as 
peddlers and vagrants, and were charged with polluting 
the blood streams of other peoples. Everything that 
is now said against the Jews was once directed against 
the early Christians, who for three centuries were sub- 
jected to some of the most inhuman persecutions in 
the world’s history. It is a tragic thing that a religious 
majority like Christians, who were at one time a 
minority and the victims of what the Jews now endure, 
should become witting or unwitting carriers of vicious 
falsehoods which are not merely anti-Semitic but 
anti-Christian. 

Fhis is not to say that all Jews are without faults. 
As all intelligent persons well know, there are good 
Jews and bad Jews, just as there are good and bad 
Christians, good and bad Englishmen, and good and 
bad Irishmen. But many of us continue to talk 
Hitler-fashion about the Jews as if they were the root 
of much, if not all, of our ills. Our thoughts have 
become so affected by the poison of anti-Semitism that 
few of us are completely free of it. Occasionally someone 
will be heard to say that as soon as the war is over 
the Jews “will be put in their place.” Others seriously 
propagate the utterly false and un-Christian theory of 
Aryan superiority and racial purity. 

One cannot say or do these things without doing 
something base and cruel. One cannot say these 
things without diminishing the spiritual splendor in 
man. Yet they are being said every day. Unless we 
eradicate these attitudes and practices respecting racial 
minorities, there is grave danger that the American 


principles of freedom and equality will be hopelessly 
dashed upon the rocks of violent persecution and 
oppression. Once that happens, the cement of toler- 
ance that has given America her national unity and 
her moral strength will be broken, and we will become 
a nation hopelessly divided. Intolerance may first 
wreak its vengeance on the Jews, but remember this: 
It will not stop there. There is every reason to believe 
that the denial of elementary rights to the Jews would 
be followed by the denial of elementary rights to other 
minorities. And in America we are all in one way or 
another members of a minority group. 

Anti-Semitism is not only false in theory but futile 
in practice. It accomplishes no good, while wreaking 
incalculable wrong. Anti-Semitism, like all other 
racial hatreds, has never contributed in the slightest 
to the solution of any problem—economic, social or 
political. On the contrary, it hinders the solution of 
such problems by diverting our efforts from the finding 
‘of solutions to the making of a scapegoat. It not only 
falsifies the factual data concerning these problems by 
exaggeration and distortion, but it removes the pre- 
liminary conditions requisite to any practical settle- 
ment. Specific solutions of great human problems are 
conceivable only in an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing and collaboration; and racial hatred, far from 
providing such an atmosphere, utterly destroys the 
state of mind necessary to understanding and collabo- 
ration. Having done this, it proposes solutions that 
are completely futile—such as discriminatory laws and 
persecutory measures. 

Racial hatred, in other words, cannot help us solve 
our problems. It can only add new and worse prob- 
lems to the ones we already have. 

But the falsity and the futility of anti-Semitism 
are far from being the only counts on which it must 
be condemned. Vastly more significant to every 
patriot in this land is the fact that anti-Semitism is 
anti-American. In spirit it is a revolution against that 
lofty ideal of liberty and equality that brought our 
forebears to find refuge on this continent. It is a 
reincarnation of the oppression and persecution of the 
Old World of their day. It is the modern counterpart 
of the early persecutions of the Quakers, and of Know- 
Nothingism. It is the living symbol of everything 
that the noble men who wrote our bill of rights so 
passionately desired to bar forever from our country. 
Anti-Semitism is the enemy and antithesis of the 
inspiring philosophy that has made the United States 
what it is. 

And to all Americans who believe themselves 
Christians, anti-Semitism is not only un- samerican, 
it is anti-Christian. 

It is impossible to understand how a man can hate 
or persecute the Jews and at the same time pretend 
to keep allegiance to the principles of Christianity. 
The very basis of the Christian faith is a belief in the 
essential equality and dignity of the individual man. 
According to the teachings of Christ, the first and 
greatest Commandment is to love God above all things, 
and the’second is like to the first: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Real Christianity begets love 
in the heart of man. It was Christ who first taught 


men the real meaning of brotherhood, whose gospel 
was love for every man, woman and child. And 
Christianity further teaches that all human beings are 
neighbors—whatever their race, color or beliefs. To 
love one neighbor and not another, to hate and perse- 
cute our Jewish neighbors, is un-Christian. 

A great Christian leader, Pope Pius XI, once said 
of anti-Semitism: “It is a movement in which we 
Christians can have no part whatsoever. Anti-Semitism 
is unacceptable. Spiritually we are Semites.” The true 
Christian may hate falsehood and sin, but he cannot 
hate his brother man. He dare not hate or contribute 
to the persecution of those whose racial background 
or beliefs differ from his. 

But in a larger sense, the true Christian will do 
more than merely tolerate such persons. In their hour 
of trial he will rush to their defense, bind up their 
wounds, and aid them in their search for security and 
peace. He will not remain aloof in the face of injustice 
that runs counter to the fundamental tenets of his 
faith. For in his conscience the true Christian knows 
that to be silent under such circumstances is to join 
hands with the forces of evil and forget that Christians 
themselves were the subjects of discrimination and 
persecution not so long ago. 

This is no remote nor academic problem that we 
face, my fellow Americans. This enemy is already 
within our gates. The tide is rising. The passions, the 
prejudices and the fears spawned by anti-Semitism are 
mounting constantly. The time to quell them is now. 
The battle must be fought and won through appeals 
to reason and morality in the public forums, the press, 
the schools, the churches and the homes. But first, 
it must be won in the heart and mind of each of us— 
face to face with his conscience. 

I cannot believe that it is our destiny to uaa one 
another. In the heart of each normal human being 
there is a great yearning for the brotherhood of man. 
That goal is not impossible if we but conscientiously 
strive to be what is within the reach of all—good 
neighbors and friends with all our fellow men. Let us, 
then, look to the future, not as members of a nation 
confined in a spiritual and intellectual strait jacket 
of racism, but as a free people imbued with a respect 
for the dignity of each individual. Each one of us can 
be a better Jew, a better Protestant, a better Catholic, 
or a better citizen, whatever his faith may be. Then 
we shall be on the right road and the promise of a 
great free nation will not then have been shattered. 
America will be, instead, a stronger nation morally and 
spiritually, a nation wisely prepared to defend itself 
and able to play its manly part in world affairs with 
an intelligent and robust sense of justice. 

Gripped in this great world struggle, let us ask 
ourselves, “Why pour out this blood if not to emerge 
a nation enriched in our own way of life?” Why all 
this agony, if not to bring forth an America unravished 
by the hates and lusts of another day—an America 
that is a just power as well as a great one. 

Let us hope that it will be so. Let us work together 
to see that it shall be. And when the task is done, 


‘let us walk among men, proud less of our power than 


of our respect for the rights of all mankind. 
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The Search for Reronable Authority — 


By JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER 


in the familiar opening verses of the sixth chapter 

of Isaiah, describes a shift in point of view that 
is of importance not only in the experience of Isaiah 
but in the life of mankind as a whole. By a stroke 
of genius that summarized a change in opinion it took 
his people centuries to achieve, Isaiah saw that man 
must worship not what he feared but what he honored 
as just and true. At first the Lord was high and lifted 
up, surrounded by such incomprehensible monsters as 
the seraphim, addressed as “holy”’—which in the 
context could mean only “apart” or “tabu.” Inevitably 
Isaiah’s response was one of apprehensive fear because 
of his ceremonial uncleanness. But after the angel 
touched his lips with the live coal and told him his 
iniquity was taken away he felt the moral implication 
of God’s summons. He could reply “Here am I, send 
me” and could be ready to participate in carrying out 
the divine will because he could feel the kinship be- 
tween God’s purposes and his own. He began to 
realize that God must differ from man not as the 
mysterious differs from the familiar and intelligible, 
but rather as the moral ideal in its perfection differs 
from man’s imperfect achievement. The difference 
can never be entirely overcome but man can progres- 
sively make it less by using his will and getting rid 
of his sins. 

Isaiah thus sums up the experience of transition 
that led to the biblical protest against a religion of 
ritual on behalf of a religion of righteousness. The 
same protest is made in other cultures. Among the 
Greeks, both Plato and the great dramatists are quick 
to criticize the older superstitious views and to insist 
that if there is a God at all he must be at least as 
moral as man. Buddha stresses the same idea when 
he says that to him the Brahmin or religious leader is 
not the man set apart by special dress or abode or 
peculiar manner of life but rather the man who has 
won spiritual mastery of himself. : 


Tis story of Isaiah’s call to be a prophet, as told 


Democratic Ideals Are Universal 


Today do we not see the world trying to make up 
its mind on the same issue? Blood, race and soil are 
slogans of a creed that not only is provincial and 
particularistic but that draws heavily on such primitive 
emotions as fear. The worship of force, the revival of 
the old gods, the constant use of the pageant, and 
the notion of a dictator’s will as a law unto itself all 
suggest that Isaiah’s earlier state of mind is not without 
its contemporary parallels. By contrast, democracy, 
whatever its faults, and in spite of our inability to 
live up to its demands, does at least set before us 
abstract ideas like freedom and justice which make 
their appeal to the rational mind and the sensitive 
conscience. The ideals of democracy if they apply 
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anywhere apply to all men at all times. They are uni- 
versals and we cannot enter their realm without using 
the one instrument given us for dealing with universals, 
the instrument of mind. Further, they pose the moral 
problem of creating conditions such that all men will 
be able to share in their privileges. 

The weakness in our position is our use of force to 
make effective ideas that should be reasonable and 
persuasive in themselves. But I think it is noteworthy 
that we constantly try to explain our use of force by 
appealing to the ideas on whose account it is being 
employed. It is only because the ideas are so very 
good that such very bad means of defending them are. 
justified. Is it not true, also, that the ideas shine 
forth more impressively and take on clearer definition 
in our own minds the longer the struggle continues? 
The agony we are going through helps us to see the 
real issue more sharply. For example, little is heard 
today from those who only a short time ago so eagerly 
propounded a pleasure philosophy. It is difficult to 
justify sending your son out to kill and be killed if 
pleasure is the end of life. It is hard to explain why 
the cause has a right to demand all for which we care 
if a cynical and materialistic view has the last word. 

Thus the realization that democracy must be de- 
fended by force, and that the use of such terrible 
mstruments of force must be justified by ideas, is 
opening people’s minds to the importance of a distinc- 
tion that philosophers have tried for years without 
much success to make clear. It comes out in the 
contrast between the statement “I have such and 
such a feeling” (of fear or desire), and the other state- 
ment “This is good” or “This is true.” To say “I 
like it” or “I fear it” expresses the bodily condition of 
the moment. To say “This is true” is to appeal to the 
external tests of conformity to fact and consistency of 
ideas. We cannot rightfully say “This is true” until 
we have paid attention to all the elements that enter 
into the making of a rational statement. What is 
true is independent of how we happen to feel at the 
moment. If anyone believes that the law of truth is 
lax let him, as Emerson suggests, try breaking it once. 
What is true not only has a persuasive appeal but it 
also makes an inexorable demand, bending us to its 
own iron will. 


Devotion and Inquiry Belong Together 


Isaiah felt the finality and absoluteness of the pur- 
pose found to be moral and reasonable, and responded 
to it by making it his own. Today under the stress 
of these terrible times we are ourselves learning that 
the ultimate summons must speak to us reasonably. 
The supreme authority, in religion as elsewhere, is that 
of the truth, and God is our name for the truth that 
is taken intimately into our emotions with loyalty 
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and devotion. We shy away from the word “absolute” 
today but we would be less afraid of it, I think, if we 
understood the legitimate use it has in connection with 
truth. The truth is absolute in the sense that it is 
independent of us and our desires, while we are depend- 
ent on it insofar as we are rational beings. The finality 
and inescapability of its claim can be brought out by 
showing, as has been done by Royce and others, that 
you cannot question it without affirming it. 

In that never-to-be-forgotten passage in the Meno, 
Socrates makes a statement that deserves a place 
beside “the truth shall make you free” as a_ basic 
tenet of the creed of liberal religion. “Some things I 
have said,’ he remarks there, “of which I am not 
wholly confident. But that we shall be better and 
braver and less helpless if we think we ought to 
inquire, than we should have been if we indulged in 
the idle fancy that there was no knowing and no use 
in seeking to know what we do not know;—that is a 
theme upon which I am ready to fight,.in word and 
deed, to the utmost of my power.” In this statement 
Socrates combines religious devotion to the ideal with 
an affirmation of the primacy of the life of inquiry, 
and shows that both are based on faith that is unde- 
niable—since to criticize it is to presuppose it. You 
cannot honestly question the right to inquire or loyalty 
to the spirit of inquiry without assuming it for your- 
self. 

Here we have an absolute, but we should notice 
that it applies to an attitude of mind, not to a state- 
ment of empirical fact. Any particular statement of 
fact, like any truth of science, is only probable, since 
tomorrow’s experiment may reveal a new fact that 
contradicts it. But although we do not know with 
complete assurance what is true about any particular 
fact observed through sense experience, we do know 
absolutely that the truth itself is worth knowing. 


The Entrance of Mind: A Religious Factor 


Some years ago those of us who watched a total 
eclipse of the sun had an experience not unlike that of 
Tsaiah. As the sky grew dark and an eerie light 
appeared on the horizon, it was not hard to share the 
fear of primitive man in the presence of the startling 
phenomena of nature. Finally as the sun was blacked 
out the magnificent corona appeared, one understood 
why Isaiah cried, “Woe is me, for I am a man of 
unclean lips.” Yet a little reflection was enough to 
suggest that there was nothing worshipful in the 
activity of those colossal bodies hurtling through space. 
It is true that with their enormous size they moved 
at terrifying speed through stupendous distances. But 
theirs was the motion of sheer blind matter obeying 
mechanistic law. The religious factor came with the 


introduction of another element. Man the astronomer. 


reached out into the stellar spaces and foretold the 
coming of those spectacular events. What is even 
more significant, he made an infinitesimal mistake of 
less than a second in his predictions. Yet the fact that 
he could make a mistake at all gave his actions a 
different import from those of the heavenly bodies. 
Planets cannot make mistakes. Man can make them, 
and this endows men’s achievements with a dignity 
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that the actions of planets, suns or satellites cannot 
attain. The mistake of the astronomers was an indica- 
tion of the entrance of mind with its standards, its 
absolutes, its reasonable compulsions. When we fall 
on our knees it should be before a universe that has 
evidences of mind, not before a universe of sheer 
blind power, no matter how threatening the latter or 
how powerful its effect upon our fears. 

Even in the midst of a struggle where the issue will 
be decided by force we find ourselves working desper- 
ately to clarify the ideas that justify the force. Even 
in the midst of fear we are certain that the one rightful 
claim on our devotion comes from a God of truth and 
justice. Is it not possible that even in the bitterness 
of our enmity there may come a clearer conception of 
our common humanity? Says Kierkegaard: “One 
must have suffered very much in the world . . . before 
there can even be any talk of loving one’s neighbor.” 
Unamuno testifies: “Suffering is that which unites all 
living beings together; it is the universal or divine 
blood that flows through us all.” Just as our search 
for truth brings out the ideas we have in common as 
reasonable beings, may not the extent and the depth 
of the world’s suffering open our eyes to the feelings we 
share in our common life as men on this planet? 


A Fundamental Correlation 


Religion assists us to see a fundamental correlation: 
Justice and neighborliness in human relations are the 
practical and emotional counterparts of the intellectual 
search for truth. As Bertrand Russell has said, “The 
impartiality which, in contemplation, is the unalloyed 
desire for truth is the very same quality of mind which 
in action is justice and in emotion is that universal 
love which can be given to all.’ Perhaps we should 
learn more about truth if we first practiced justice 
and neighborliness. It may be that in our own religious 
experience we should reverse the order of the two 
great commandments. After we have learned how to 
love our neighbors we shall be led to reflect on the 
wonder of a universe where in spite of all its conflicts 
neighborliness has actually appeared. In the midst of 
the darkness the qualities of love and reasonableness 
remain as indications of what we really believe in and 
reverence. As Alois Riehl has said, “The eternal 
values accompany man in his journey upward as the 
stars go with him when he marches across the plains.” 
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THE VITAL PRINCIPLES TODAY 


By CHARLES E. PARK 


Address at the hundredth anniversary of the dedication of The Church £ 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, New York 


HAT principles in our liberal tradition are 

\ vital today? The implication is that prin- 

ciples are somewhat influenced by conditions 

and come forth into importance and vitality at some 
times more than at others. 

First, suppose we make a reservation. When we 
say liberal, we do not mean new, or recent, or novel; 
we mean liberal. Liberality and novelty are by no 
means synonymous terms. We have to admit that 
the most liberal principles in our religious tradition 
are the oldest. Our Christianity is almost two thou- 
sand years old. Never once in all these nineteen 
centuries has our Christianity recaptured the index of 
liberality it possessed when it came fresh from the lips 
of Christ himself. Perhaps it is fair to say that there 
are some religions that have outgrown their founders. 
Perhaps Confucianism has outgrown Confucius and 
Buddhism has outgrown Gautama Buddha. Chris- 
tianity has not outgrown Christ. It has not yet caught 
up with him. Our task is not the sentimental task of 
keeping Christ in sight of his advancing Christianity. 
It is the desperate task of keeping Christianity 4 in sight 
of its ever advancing Christ. If, therefore, we pick 
out of our religious fandition three principles as being 
vital today, we need not be surprised if we find they 
are among the oldest principles our tradition contains. 
These principles are personal: character, )purpose, 
})magnanimity. 

The first of those principles is personal character— 
honor, courage, integrity, self-respect. That is a vital 
principle today. We read and hear, perhaps we our- 
selves utter, great splendid words about America’s 
lofty moral standards, the generosity of her policies, 
and the altruism of her aims and objectives. We 
point with pride to America’s rather exceptional record 
in dealing with her dependencies, with minority groups 
and the smaller nations—how considerate America has 
been, how jealous of the principles of justice and liberty 
whether applied to great nations or small. Some of 
this boast will not bear too close investigation. Most 
of it is well justified. Some of it is even better jus- 
tified than we realize. But how are we to maintain 
this high moral standard? 

The days are coming when the high moral standard 
upon which we deal with other nations is going to be 
our safest guide and our surest defense for the future. 
There is nothing more vital for our time than loyalty 
to the abstract principles of right, and honor, and 
justice, and integrity. How are we going to maintain 
this loyalty? We hear a distant voice uttering familiar 
words. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? First make the tree good. The fruit will 
take care of itself. The moral index of the nation will 
be the moral index of its private citizens. The river 
cannot rise higher than the springs that feed it. The 
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moral character of the nation rests squarely upon just 
one foundation—the moral character of the men and 
women who compose the nation. Any mason will tell 
us that you cannot build a good wall out of poor bricks. 
You cannot have the morality of principle and ideal- 
ism in a democracy whose individuals have sunk to the 
contemptible morality of expediency and self-interest. 

They say we have one great national safeguard— 
the ability to criticize ourselves. By the same token, 
we have one great national weakness—our preoccupa- 
tion with social institutions and our neglect of the 
individual. We seem to argue that the man will rise 
to the level of his institutions. Any educator will tell 
us that this is putting the cart before the horse. The 
man is the measure of all things. The institution has 
no choice but to rise or sink to the level of the man. 
What, then, determines the level of the man? There is 
only one thing—his intuition of truth and goodness and 
beauty; his instinctive sense of honor and justice; his 
natural self-respect; God in his soul. 

One day six years ago a passenger train pulled into 
Chicago, right on time—all-steel Pullmans, streamlined 
and air-conditioned—the last word in modern luxurious 
travel. Out of one Pullman there issued the strangest, 
most unprepossessing company of people that eye 
could care to behold: well dressed, but bloated, furtive, 
profane, rum-soaked, dangerous. A young man 
accosted the Pullman conductor: What sort of pas- 
sengers do you carry? Well, said the conductor, they 
are a crowd of gamblers, bookmakers and cardsharps. 
And, believe me, I am glad to be rid of them. I can 
understand that, said the young man. What I can’t 
understand is, what’s the sense of running that kind 
of train if that kind of people get off. And the con- 
ductor replied, if we always carried that kind of people 
you can bet your life we would not run that kind of 
train. 

It would be nice if we could organize our national 
life into a train of beautiful, streamlined, all-steel, air- 
conditioned institutions. But there is only one way 
to do it: be the kind of man who demands and supports 
that kind of train. There is no more vital principle 
for today—personal character. Our national future 
depends upon our individual mae justice, integrity 
and self-respect. 

Second—have we lost our sense of purpose? Chris- 
tianity got its initial impetus precisely from that sense 
of purpose Christ gave to all human living. Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven. Into an aimless, bewildered world that mes- 
sage dropped like an incendiary bomb from heaven. 
Life has a purpose, a meaning; it is for some end. 
There is an objective to reach. My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work. And all may work. There is a 
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place for the humblest. For God has given us a good 
earth for our home, full of wealth and beauty and 
opportunity. Not a single danger does it contain that 
we cannot learn to neutralize and avoid. Not one 
single natural obstacle does it contain that we cannot 
overcome, and so make human life upon this planet 
the happy, profitable, progressive co-operation of 
human industry and genius that it ought to be. The 
challenge electrified the world when it first came, and 
inspired human hearts for hundreds of years. God has 
a purpose; man is a partner in that purpose—a vital 


_ principle for today. 
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There were, of course, periods of doubt. Man 
began to ask, just what is this purpose, this Kingdom 
of God? Some tried to answer by bidding us find that 
purpose in Nature, in Evolution. Finally it dawned 
on man that Nature has no purpose. Evolution works 
backward as well as forward. Nature is like the shop, 
well equipped but without purpose. There was a time 
of bewilderment until one of the more recent principles 
of our tradition came to light: the indwelling God. 
God is not only other than man, he is also in man. 
And man, under the guidance of this indwelling God, 
is competent to pick out the purpose that shall be 
fulfilled in the great workshop of Nature’s methods 
and forces. Man the dreamer of great dreams, the 
seer of heavenly visions, has the right and the duty 
of choosing and assigning the purpose. 

It quickens the pulse to think what might happen 
if man would let that principle sink into his conscious- 
ness: that every single one of his afflictions arises in 
the field of his own human relationships; that every 
single one of his tragedies is the fruit of his own in- 
humanity to his fellow man; that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is never more than ten minutes away from 
him at any instant; and that the moment he comes to 
a world-wide single-mindedness, recognizes his power 
and his right, forms his unanimous resolve, he can 
make human life on this planet just exactly what he 
wants it to be—upright, co-operative, mutually trust- 
ful, happy and peaceful. God’s purpose in human 
hearts—a principle so vital it makes us tremble. 

Once more—magnanimity is a vital principle for 
today. Magnanimity means _big-mindedness—the 
ability to see things through the other fellow’s eyes, 
and the ability to admit that his view of life may be 
just as valid as our own. When Confucius gave the 
world his Golden Rule—treat others as you would 
want others to treat you—he described magnanimity. 
When Christ emphasized his second great command- 
ment—thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself—he 
defined magnanimity. When Immanuel Kant formu- 
lated his categorical imperative—everyman must treat 
all others, never merely as means, but in every case as 
ends in themselves—he was talking about magnanim- 
ity. It is one of the oldest religious principles in the 
world. No one man can claim its discovery. Every 
great man has urged its adoption, from Aeschylus to 
Alfred North Whitehead. And still the world finds it 
hard to learn. 

In the month of April the lumberjacks in Maine are 
forming their log drives, shooting the great logs down 
the mountainside into the river, and floating them 


down the river to the sawmill. Sometimes the logs 
get stuck in a jam. Then the lumberjack shows his 
skill by picking out the one log that is causing all the 
trouble; he calls it the key log. If he can free that 
key log he can break the jam. 

If there is any one single obstacle to a world of 
peace and brotherhood, it is precisely in this matter of 
magnanimity. It is the mutual fear, suspicion and 
jealousy of human hearts. At this minute there is a 
greater weight of calamity and disaster piled up on 
that key log than ever before in history. At this minute 
we are facing the most gorgeous chance the world has 
ever seen to build a world empire of peace and human 
co-operation. At this minute the words of Edmund 
Burke come to mind to scorch and blister: ‘‘Great 
empire and little minds go ill together.’ All we need 
is magnanimity and the jam can be broken. The need 
is more than vital; it is desperate. Dear God, let the 
light shine into all hearts. Let the magnificent, mag- 
nanimous nation arise to show the way. If it be thy 
will, let it be America. 
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| AND MYSELF—AND MR. JONES 


By HAMILTON M. WARREN 


Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman’s Men of Liberty. 

I sat back in my chair to think about it, and I 
fell into a conversation with myself—which went like 
this: 

I: That’s a good book, an exciting book; a book 
every Unitarian ought to read. 

Mysetr: I wonder how many youngsters in our 
church schools have ever heard of Servetus or Socinus, 
or Francis David or John Biddle? Or how many know 
that once upon a time there were three hundred 
Unitarian congregations in Poland? Or that a king 
and his court in Transylvania were Unitarians too? 
Or dozens of other high spots of a great history and 
a proud tradition? 

I: Youngsters? Why stop with them? How many 
Unitarian adults are conscious of such things? Over 
70 per cent of us are converts, you know. We could 
scarcely have learned very much about Unitarian 
history and the Unitarian tradition in Baptist or 
Methodist churches. 

Mysetr: Isn’t that where our ministers come in? 

I: In theory. And I suppose a good many of them 
do a fine job on it, too. But others, I’m afraid, are 
somewhat like the history teachers in our public schools. 
Here’s my daughter, Peggy, digging away at the dates 
and details of the Whisky Rebellion—and the great 
sweep and upward surge of life and Homo sapiens, 
from the primordial ooze to Jesus and Abraham 
Lincoln, and Channing and Whitman and Schweitzer 
and a GI Joe on the Anzio beachhead—not sketched, 
not colored in, not integrated and not taught. And 
then the. democracies wonder why the battle cry of 
freedom doesn’t ring any more in the peoples’ hearts! 

Mysetr: You sound like Mr. Jones. You know, 
the director of the A. U. A. who dropped that block- 
buster in the April issue of the Register. 

I: Hold everything! I don’t want to sound like 
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Mr. Jones. I don’t think Mr. Jones was fair at all. 

Mysetr: And yet— : 

I: —he had a point. No doubt of it. There’s 
something dull about us. We’ve gone lacklustre, grey. 
Not the ministers, but all of us—the whole movement. 
You feel that when you read this book. Here was a 
brilliance in the lives of men: Servetus martyred; more 
lively congregations in Poland than there are right 
now in the whole: United States; Jefferson and the 
Virginia statute; Parker, preaching to three thousand; 
half of Christendom on edge; a beacon fire of freedom 
—and what’s left? Not even a healthy sputter. We’ve 
almost guttered out. 

Mysextr: You think it’s lack of education—is that 
it? 

I: To some extent. That’s part of it. We need 
more books like this. We need to make our people 
conscious, and proud, of a mighty heritage. If history 
has significance in educating men for life in general, 
then Unitarian history should have significance in 


“educating Unitarians for Unitarianism. I think there’s 


a big educational job simply crying to be done. 

Mysetr: What else? 

I: The delineation of our distin @ievencaseemn mod- 
crn terms for modern minds. That’s the big job. 

Mysetr: Is there any virtue in distinctiveness, 
per se? Maybe our function has been to liberalize the 
cther churches; and now that we’ve done it, at least 
to some extent, maybe we ought to stop worrying 
about “distinctiveness.” 

I: Never! Because, you see, we really are dis- 
tinctive. And this distinctiveness of ours is really 
vital to a new and better world. 

Mysetr: That’s pretty strong. 

I: But not half strong enough. It doesn’t begin 
to measure the difference between the size of our 
opportunity and the weakness of our grasp upon it. 
For instance, ask most any Unitarian layman what 
it is that distinguishes his church from a “liberal” 
Protestant church around the corner. Chances are, 
he’ll fumble. 

Mysetr: Oh, I don’t know about that. He'll tell 
you, won’t he, that his church has no set creed, and 
that the other church does? 

I: There’s about a fifty-fifty chance of that—and 
a fifty-fifty chance that he'll tell you Heaven knows 
what. But then ask a member of that “liberal” church 
whether or not he has to subscribe to that set creed. 
He’ll tell you that he doesn’t. He’ll tell you that the 
minister has advised him, privately, “to imterpret the 
creed as his own conscience dictates,” or just to skip it. 

Mysetr: Well, that’s our language, isn’t it? Where’s 
our distinctiveness now? 

I: Right where it always was: in honest, free 
religion. My minister doesn’t say that kind of thing 
privately. He says it publicly, from the pulpit. He 
prints it in the church calendar. 
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Mysexr: Is that a really important distinction? 

I: If honesty itself is important. And where can 
it be more important than in a religious institution? 

Mysetr: I see. But don’t you think our people 
understand that difference? 

I: No. Ive talked to dozens of Unitarians who 
don’t understand it at all. They tend to get it all 
mixed up with “tolerance.” There’s another big job 
for our ministers—to make that distinction brutally 
plain. How can we serve the cause of free religion if 
we are “tolerant” of religious appeasement? 

Mysetr: Is that our story, then—this matter of 
honesty in free religion? Is that the nub of our dis- 
tinctiveness? 

I: No. That’s still only part of it. To find the 
real nub we'll have to get back to Mr. Jones, and to 
Mr. Fritchman’s Men of Liberty. The Unitarian dis- 
tinctiveness of the past was obvious. All men could 
see it. “God is one,” said Unitarianism, “not three.” 
There you had it in a nutshell. “God is one.” A 
challenge. 

Mysetr: Well, we can still say it. 

I: Sure. But it’s no longer a challenge. For the 
average well-informed Protestant of today that state- 
ment is about as novel as an allegation that the world 
is round. Even a popular magazine, with a circulation 
in the millions, has recently said in cold print that 
‘most Americans probably no longer regard Jesus as 
a supernatural figure, but simply as a great and good 
man.” We can’t make much of a stir in the world of 
today with “God is one.” What do you suppose 
would happen if you tried to make that point with the 
research director of a modern laboratory? 

Mysetr: I wonder. 

I: He’d look at you quizzically and ask, “What 
God are you talking about?” The Ozford Dictionary 
defines “God” as “a superhuman being worshipped as 
having power over nature and human fortunes.” Your 
research director quit thinking about that God a long 
while ago. He may be a thoroughly religious person, 
too. He may, or may not, use the word “God”; but if 
he does the chance is a thousand to one that he doesn’t 
mean by that word what his grandfather meant. 

Mysetr: The same thing can be said of Unitar- 
ianism. 

I: Exactly, but who knows it? Are we making that 
_point? Does the average well-informed professional 
man or layman know our attitude on that? Does he 
know that we gladly accept a person who prefers not 
to use the word “God” at all; and that such a man, in 
cour belief, may be just as religious as those of us 
who do? 

Mysetr: I suppose not. 

I: No “suppose” about it. You know perfectly 
well that your research director regards the very word 
“religion” with suspicion. The word connotes a host of 
things he has discarded. If we want to interest that 
man in Unitarianism, we had better redefine that word 
—and a lot of other words too. 

Mysetr: You mean that we need a “position?” 

I: I certainly do. We can get nowhere without 
one. That’s the big difference between the Unitarianism 
of the past and the Unitarianism of today. Our 


Unitarian grandfathers had a position; we do not. Or | 
else we say that our position is to have no position— | 
a statement which badly confuses our prospects. 

Mysetr: Aren’t you making a confession there? 

I: I am, in all humility. I had hoped, desperately, 
that we could make the free mind principle the sole 
basis of Unitarian advance. The Free Mind. Period. 
Full stop. It would have solved so many problems. Well, 
Tve tried it. I’ve tested it with prospects all the way 
from top-flight scientists to troubled laymen. It won’t 
work. As Rev. Randall S. Hilton says, in the May 
issue of Unity, “It plants our feet firmly in mid-air.” 
By itself, it’s just too loose. We have to couple it 
with something else. 

Mysetr: Which is... 

I: “A world-unifying gospel derived from the wis- 
dom of all cultures and the knowledge in all fields of 
modern thought.” In brief, “modern religion for free 
minds.” In other words, we have to say, pretty defi- 
nitely, what modern religion is. 

Mysetr: Can we do that without denying the free 
mind principle? 

I: Of course. How does a free-minded scientist 
regard Ohm’s Law? He is “free” to question it (and 
all other dogmas of science); but he is definitely not 
free to deny it. The scientist can deny Ohm’s Law 
only if experience reveals a basis for denial. Expe- 
rience, thus far, confirms the law. Therefore, the law 
is the law—always subject to question, but never 
denied unless it is disproved. Wherever it knows, 
science is dogmatic; and yet it maintains a free mind 
to question its own dogmas. Wherever it does not 
know, science is completely undogmatic: it leaves 
every man free to speculate there as he will. A similar 
approach as regards religious ritual, sources, attitudes, 
belief, is valid for us: i.e., the application, to religion, 
of “the knowledge in all fields of modern thought,” 
plus the atmosphere of freedom in which to let that 
knowledge grow. I believe we can take that approach 
to well-informed and imaginative minds all over the 
world—and get a sympathetic hearing. And I doubt 
that any other approach will do it. 

Mysextr: I seem to remember that some of your 
friends among the ministers tried to tell you these 
things some time ago. 

I: True. The ministers were right and I was 
wrong. I’ma stubborn critter and I have to test things 
out for myself. 

Mysetr: How about that vote your cast at the 
March meeting of the Board? You know, “Recogniz- 
ing our natural Christian heritage, it is the sense of 
this Board, ete.” How do you feel about that? 

I: Not so good. I’m worried about it. I voted 
that way because it seemed the only means by which 
to keep us all together. But suppose a group in China 
were to send an emissary over here to us. And sup- 
pose that emissary were to say, “Our group in China 
has the same hopes for free religion that you, here in 
America, seem to entertain. We, too, want to build 
a common, world-uniting faith based on modern 
knowledge and the free mind. We want to join forces 
with you—and so we’ve passed a resolution, and we 
want you to endorse it. Here it is: ‘Recognizing 
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our common Buddhist heritage, etc... . Just how 
enthusiastically would we Unitarians accept that 
resolution? 

Mysetr: We wouldn’t accept it at all. In fact, we 
couldn’t. We'd have to change the word Buddhist to 
Christian; but we wouldn’t do that because we’d be 
eternally suspicious of the whole thing. 

I: Well, there you.are. It isn’t that I want to deny 
our Christian heritage. That heritage is a fact. I 
couldn’t deny it if I wanted to. It’s simply that I 
don’t want to overemphasize it. How can we join 
forces with others, from other cultures; how can we 
build a common, world-uniting faith; how can we 
appeal to those well-informed, modern, imaginative 
minds? Can we do it if we begin with an exclusiveness 
that generates suspicion? Frankly, that’s what scares 
me about Unitarianism. We have the tradition; we 
have the ministers (in spite of Mr. Jones and his far- 
too-easy alibi for all of us); and Heaven knows we 
have the opportunity. The psychologists disclose the 
inner life of man, and grope forward to a scientific 
affirmation of the moral law. The anthropologists 
build up a vast new literature of religion and its 
sources. The sociologists confirm the prophets and 
the men of insight. The biologists and the physicists 
unfold an ever-deepening mystery, and bow reverently 
before it. The poets sing that mystery and bring 


j “glimpses that would make us less forlorn.” And man 


| —the god, the beast, the angel and the murderer— 
walks fearfully in the night of evil, and cries out for 


Myseur: And Unitarianism? 
I: Unitarianism clings timidly to the skirts of the 


past, cups a frightened hand around its tiny candle— 


and forbears to light the beacon. _ 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


NE of the problems of our church life here in 
() Britain is making large buildings suitable for 

small congregations. Many of our buildings 
were erected in the nineteenth century (those érected 
before are usually just of the right size, and most 
suitable for our worship), and our nineteenth-century 
forebears had large ideas. They imagined crowds of 
people with an eloquent preacher moving them every 
Sunday upon a religious-political subject. - Whatever 
may be the case in America, things have not turned 
out quite that way in Britain. Our average minister 
ministers to a small group of people, Sunday by Sun- 
day, and eloquence of the religious-political type is 
often out of place before such a congregation. We are 
thinking around the problem. When we come to 
rebuild after the war we shall build for the small 
congregation. In some of our larger churches we are 
already making efforts to make the services more 
intimate and closely knit. 

One congregation with which I am _ intimately 
acquainted in London was “bombed out” of church 
and premises in 1940. Hardly a stone was left stand- 
ing. The congregation was given hospitality in a 
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Jewish meeting place near by. For three and a half 
years the Unitarian congregation has been meeting in 
a room in the meeting place. Every Sunday a 
service has been held; weekday activities have taken 
place; and the life of the congregation at present is 
just as strong, if not stronger, than in the happy days 
when it had its own beautiful church and ample supple- 
mentary buildings to meet in. This congregation is 
looking forward to building a new church, and making 
temporary plans until that is possible. What will be 
the reflections of the congregation meeting in the new 
building, say fifty years hence? In very truth we 
build into bricks and mortar the substance of our own 
spiritual struggles. . 

From what I have just said about the outmoding 
of the religious-political sermon I hope I have not 
given the impression that we here in Britain are not 
interested in social subjects. Far from it. There never 
has been a time when social reconstruction was more 
in the air than now, and Unitarians, you may take it 
for granted, are not behind in considering the social 
implications of the future. It is a marvel to me how 
in the midst of so much energy being poured into the 
war effort—and it is energy indeed, I can assure you— 
so much is left over to plan the new life that has to 
be. Is it true, after all, that in the terrible darkness 
of the present there is a great upsurge of the spirit 
of man, longing for the new things that can be, and 
finding the power to create them? For us here in 
Britain, in our church life during the past four and a 
half years, there has been a kind of revelation that 
gives us immense hope for the future. We have lived 
through so much, and come through spiritually vic- 
torious, that somehow we feel we have an abiding 
guarantee for the future. 

If we feel this in our island—which, after all, has 
not been so brutally battered by war as certain coun- 
tries in Europe—what hope must live in these times in 
the hearts of the people of the submerged countries! 
They have lived through a harsh time, but no doubt 
they have seen a great light. To that I have no doubt 
your own Dr. Dexter could testify. 

One of the problems that is constantly cropping up 
in our contacts with other religious bodies is how far 
we can genuinely co-operate with them. We want to, 
in fact we want to badly. But nine times out of ten 
some kind of condition is laid down that makes things 
difficult for us. Some sort of assent is required, either 
explicitly or implicitly, to some theological doctrine, 
and we don’t intend to give such assent. The doctrine, 
of course, is always of the orthodox kind, and, quite 
apart from other matters, we should give no assent 
to that. We are being troubled as a body as to what 
we shall do about it. There is a great effort for unity 
amongst the Christian churches in Britain, but of 
course it is a unity upon explicitly orthodox doctrine. 
In some parts of the country matters are made easy 
for us to come in; in other parts matters are made 
particularly difficult. Our experience is that real 
unity can be achieved only in freedom of spirit, and 
it is surprising how in theological circles that is still 
not understood. 


E. G. Lee 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


By JOSEPH B. RHINE 


field of religion like that of physiology to medi- 

cine, and physics to engineering. But this is 
apparent only when we consider within the scope of 
psychology its newest acquisition, the psychology of 
paranormal (i.e., at present unexplainable) manifesta- 
tions, which is called parapsychology. 

The aim of religion is to provide, through its doc- 
trine, answers to the most fundamental questions 
about the nature of man and what he can do to control 
his destiny. It does not alter this fact to recognize 
that religion offers, as yet, no answers that have been 
acquired by the methods of science. (There was a 
time when the same could be said of medicine; the 
rise of physiology has changed all that.) The objec- 
tive of parapsychology is to discover the nature of 
human personality by taking into account all reliable 
evidences of exceptional psychical phenomena that 
can be studied. There is no reason why, if para- 
psychology finds answers to the questions for which 
religious doctrines have been developed in the past, 
these should not replace the earlier conceptions in 
much the same way that chemistry has replaced 
alchemy and scientific medicine has taken the place of 
the practices of prescientific days. 

It is reasonable to hope, therefore, that the attitude 
of the true student of religion will more and more 
approximate that of the scientific inquirer. We can 
all appreciate the very great service religion has ren- 
dered in keeping these fundamental problems of man’s 
nature alive through the ages, even though we ques- 
tion the finality of the solutions that have been offered. 
For, as we all know, it is the questions, and not any 
given set of doctrinal answers to them, that make 
religion so important. 

The basic question for any religion, as I believe all 
will agree, is whether there is a spiritual factor in man. 
It is a first question, and without a positive answer 
there would probably be nothing that could rightly be 
called a religion. The term “spiritual” is, of course, a 
religious rather than a scientific one, but its meaning 
is relatively clear and can be converted to scientific 
terminology. It means, first of all, extraphysical— 
something subject to principles that lie beyond the 
physical system of nature. Originally it may have 
denoted simply the “immaterial,” but, as the term 
“physical” has itself expanded beyond the range of 
simple matter and its motion, the concept of the 
spiritual has become adjusted to mean “beyond the 
mechanistic or physical systems as we know them.” 

The findings of parapsychology have a bearing on 
this basic question of religion that is, I think, unmis- 
takable. They have yielded varied and extensive experi- 
mental evidence of extraphysical processes in human 
subjects; and this, if my translation is correct, means 
that they have confirmed the occurrence of a spiritual 


T HE science of psychology bears a relation to the 


factor in human personality. A brief review of this, 


evidence may be of interest, though it cannot be 
extensive enough to establish the point for anyone 
without recourse to the original parapsychological 
studies themselves. 

The first, though I would not say the best, evidence 
of this nonphysical type of process in man came out 
of the experiments in extrasensory perception, or ESP. 
(This means the acquisition of knowledge without the 
use of the recognized sense organs. ) Long years before 
the term “extrasensory perception” came into common 
use, investigators of telepathy—or the extrasensory 
transfer of thought from person to person—had con- 
cluded that, since distance was not a limiting condition 
in their experiments, since the mind seemed to tran- 
scend the physical barrier of distance in its telepathic 
function, some explanation other than a physical one 
must be sought in dealing with such thought transfer- 
ence. When, in the middle thirties, experimentation in 
ESP was begun on a wider scale than ever before and 
spread particularly into the psychology departments 
of academic institutions, these earlier conclusions were 
confirmed again and again. Distances up to thousands 
of miles entered into some of the test conditions and 
various kinds of physical barriers were interposed, yet 
the mind, attempting to gain knowledge of distant 
events in extrasensory fashion, appeared not to be 
inhibited by the physical aspects of the situation. A 
number of variations to the ESP experiments helped 
further to establish the fact that spatial conditions 
have no influence on the process. 

From the common viewpoint, based upon sensory 
and mechanical analogies, this extraphysicality appears 
incredible, partakes of the nature of the miraculous, 
the unexplainable, and that is why so extensive an 
accumulation of evidence is demanded before accept- 
ance. But to those who are familiar with the astonish- 
ing array of independent confirmation that now exists, 
the point is made and the occurrence of ESP is an 
established fact. At the same time and by much of 
the same evidence, the exclusion of a physical explana- 
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tion of the ESP process has been accomplished and the 
supposition of a nonphysical order of causation been 
made necessary. 

Another type of evidence, more. conclusive in its 
way though less extensive as yet because of its novelty, 
derives from the experiments on the hypothesis of 
precognition. This precognition is the prophecy of 
the ancients revived and subjected to modern experi- 
mental tests. It is nothing more nor less than a test of 
ESP of future, instead of present, events. The results 
of the precognition experiments have been interpreted 
in a considerable number of independent reports as con- 
firming the hypothesis that the mind is capable of 
some degree of prophetic insight, or precognition. 
Fragmentary and, on the whole, impractical though 
this precognitive ability is from what we know of it 
thus far, the evidence that it does exist to a demon- 
strable degree is now good enough to establish the 
phenomenon as a reality. It may be very difficult to 
incorporate precognition in our body of organized 
knowledge, but for the student of religion it is another 
confirmation of the existence of a spiritual factor in 
man. For perhaps no more striking evidence of the 
extraphysical character of the mind could be furnished 
than the discovery that time (at least what physicists 
call time) is no more a boundary or limitation to the 
mental world than, in the earlier ESP experiments, 
space had proved to be. After all, this is as it should 
be, for the world of physics is a space-time world, and 
a process free of space limitations should be expected 
to be in the same degree free from the boundaries of 
time. 

Perhaps the best convergence of parapsychological 
discovery upon the question of religion which we are 
discussing comes from recently published reports of 
experiments on what is called the psychokinetic or PK 
effect, an effect of the dominance of mind over matter. 
These experiments are mostly based on tests of direct 
mental influence on falling dice and detailed descrip- 
tions of them are appearing in the Journal of Para- 
psychology... They even surpass the ESP studies in 
the degree to which they focus the issue as to whether 
the mind operates on the basis of physical, or extra- 
physical, principles. The purposive influence exerted 
on the dice is so obviously nonphysical as to leave no 
further debate. In one type of experiment after 
another the question is raised as to whether the laws 
of mechanics could explain the results obtained, and, 
repeatedly, the rejection of a physical explanation is 
required in favor of an extraphysical one. There is 
not space here to elaborate, but the experiments are 
now becoming a matter of public record for those to 
whom they are of interest. 

When we think of the great problems of religion 
that yet remain untouched, the advances I have men- 
tioned seem very modest indeed. We do not even 
know as‘ yet how far we can generalize from the special 
capacities studied to the total realm of mental life. 
We cannot safely argue that, because certain capaci- 
ties of the mind are not limited by the space-time 
relationship of the physical world, that the mind is 
therefore a separable and independent system which 
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may have an existence of its own. This and other 
major research questions to be answered still lie ahead. 
But what has been done has had to come first in 
order to provide an approach to the remaining 
questions. *. 

This last sentence needs amplification. It has not 
yet been possible to come to grips definitely with the 
question of “immortality,” or personal survival of 
bodily death, without some clearing up’ of the prob- 
lems of extrasensory perception and the PK effect. 
Much of the “evidence” for the survival hypothesis 
could be explained more conservatively by extra- 
sensory perception and by the psychokinetic effect 
than by supposing. the survival of personal agencies. 
The question was, how much? To answer this required 
more knowledge of extrasensory perception and PK 
than was available, and may require still more than 
we have as yet. 

But now that we have tasted gains, however small, 
there is real encouragement to get on with the job, 
and especially to attack the larger problems that have 
been looming in the background as we have gone 
about these preliminary studies. We know there has 
to be much more yet to discover, if only to explain 
the findings already established. It will require a 
grand extension of understanding indeed to include 
and account for things we have already found out. 
To complete the task remaining will take a long series 
of more extensive inquiries, possibly extending through 
generations to come. 

And these newer areas to be filled in on the map of 
human personality will be interesting whether or not 
they coincide with current religious views of man! 
They will be more valid and reassuring than all past 
charts have been, and their net guidance value to 
human conduct and happiness will reach new levels of 
effectiveness, such as the older and more familiar 
sciences have already brought in their application to 
the problems of human life. 


RECEPTIVITY 


IT shall lie very still, 

Let the moon have her will; 
I shall not drop from sight 
As the stars behind the hill; 
I shall wat and invite 


Her tread across my sill. 
Ottve McHucu 


A.U.A. NOMINATIONS , 


A meeting of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association will be held at head- 
quarters in the fall of 1944, at which time the commit- 
tee will give consideration to nominees for regional vice- 
presidents and directors of the association to be voted 


upon in May, 1945. The committee will be interested 
to receive suggestions accompanied by information in 
regard to qualifications and denominational activities. 
Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Homer 
T. Waterhouse, Secretary of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, for ar- 
rival before October 1, 1944. 


Epwarp F. Rowssr, Chairman 


“Our Valley” 


United States Senate, I shall “yield” most 

of the space on this page to a gentleman from 
Nebraska and New Hampshire. In last September’s 
issue of the New Hampshire Troubadour there ap- 
peared an article by Arthur Weatherly, so wholly 
characteristic and so filled with spiritual understanding 
that I want to share it with every reader of The 
Christian Register. Through these paragraphs there 
speaks a lover of his fellow men as well as a lover of 
the outdoor world, in tones which those who knew 
him will recognize with delight. Some of us are 


B cater se a phrase from the usage of the 


* blessed by memories of Arthur standing in front of his 


New Hampshire farmhouse and pointing out the 
beauties of the valley landscape with contagious joy; 
but those who haven’t such memories can, if they 
knew him at all, catch the essence of his spirit in the 
written words. 

“Tt is our valley, but not in a legal sense. We 
pay taxes on a very small portion of it. And yet it 
is Our Valley, because it has become a living part of 
us. There are hundreds of lovely valleys in New 
Hampshire. No doubt many dwellers in them think 
that theirs are more beautiful than ours. I'll not 
argue with them. But for us ours is the most lovely 
of them all. 

“From our tiny hilltop we can look up and down 
this stretch of meadow and woodland, from where the 
forest closes in on the river as it leaves the quiet 
meadow and begins its hurried journey to Gleason’s 
Falls, to the well-named Lovewell Mountain at the 
valley’s head, a distance of five miles or more. Did I 
say ‘Our Valley’? I should have said ‘Our Valleys’ 
for every day and every hour of the daytime by means 
of the alchemy of light and shade gives us a series of 
valleys. From spring to spring again our valley 
changes, not merely to record the seasons, but also 
the passing of the days. 


The Changing Valley 


shadows creep down the mountains on the south and 
west and the meadows await the transforming power 


of the Lord of Day, we stand in awe and reverence. 


We know that the miracle of the dawn is about to be. 
Then Our Valley is transformed into something that 
never was before, and all through the day, even to 
the setting of the sun and beyond, this change goes on 


and on. And as the twilight deepens and the white 


“As the sun rises above the eastern hills and the 


mist comes slowly down the valley and rises here and 
there in wraith-like columns the poet’s words: 


‘Now on land and sea descending 
Brings the night its peace profound: 
Let our vesper hymn be blending 
With the holy calm around, 


are In our minds. 

“Yes, Our Valley is a cathedral, a temple, a burn- 
ing bush, and all around is sacred ground. 

“Our Valley is not always a scene of peace. Times 
are when a black cloud comes over the mountain; at 
its top it seems to hesitate. Low mutterings and 
flashes of lightning give us warning of the change im- 
pending. Then the cloud comes down with wind and 
rain, and we are shut in by the solitude of the storm. 
But the cloud vanishes, the valley reappears, ‘clean 
washen by the rain, and awakens us to a new sense 
of its beauty. 


As Seasons Come and Go 


“The valley’s glory is in the autumn. No artist 
can paint, no poet can describe this five-mile canvas 
of color. To stand in our dooryard and look from hills 
cn the east to the mountains on the west is an ex- 
perience that touches one’s utmost being. 

“But beautiful as is this autumn coloring, it does 
not blind us to the fact that there never is a day in all 
the year when the valley is devoid of a vast variety of 
colors which change with the passing of the hours. 
Even in the dead of winter, snow and forest are the 
canvas on which nature paints with its miraculous 
brush a scene of marvelous beauty. 

“T have said that I know that there are other lovely 
valleys in New Hampshire, where men and women find 
their heart’s desire satisfied. To them as to us, these 
valleys are richer than the mines of Golconda.” 


Of Such Wealth 


Human happiness is built upon the foundation of 
such wealth as Arthur Weatherly found on his New 
Hampshire hillside, and no less surely in the infinitely 
complicated web of human relations which he knew 


so well and served so ably. He was a dreamer, an 


idealist, a reformer, a firm believer in the City of Man 
no less than the City of God. And he walked the 
common way with humble and humorous heart. 
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The Solo 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HEN I was a small boy, my two brothers and 
\\/ I lived in an old house outside London. At 
the top of the house there was a great attic, 
and there we were allowed to do whatever we liked. 
At times of family reunion there came to the house a 
vast company of aunts and uncles and cousins; and 
we three boys would get up a play or entertainment of 
some kind. The entertainment was given in the attic, 
where we had made a real stage with a curtain that 
rolled up. The curtain was flimsy stuff and hung 
very close to the fifty naked candles that were the 
footlights. I don’t understand why we never staged a 
first-class fire and burnt up the whole tribe; but we 
didn’t. 

My elder brother played the piano very well, which 
he did with a look of disdain on his face because he 
felt our family was lacking in musical taste. My part 
consisted of conjuring tricks, which I grandly called 
“Magical Interludes.” Often there was more inter- 
lude than magic. My little brother did solo dances, 
which we thought extremely foolish, but we had to let 
him do something, because he was the best looking of 
the three and the aunts thought he was very cunning. 

There was only one other person who took part in 
our entertainments. She was a cousin with the in- 
credible name of Ambrosine. She was very upset by 
this name; but everybody called her Brosie, which 
didn’t sound so bad. Brosie was quite young and also 
played the piano. My elder brother merely tolerated 
her, and, when she was playing, he made those small 
noises of pain that are made by the very musical when 
they are asked to bear too much. However, Brosie was 
much better than any of the other twenty cousins, 
and she alone was allowed to help us. So at one a, 
reunion it happened this way. 

All the relatives had clambered up the narrow and 
perilous stairs into the attic. It was summertime; the 
smell of candle grease was heavy in the air and the 
heat was tremendous. With some hesitating jerks the 
curtain went up, and the program began. My brother 
played a highly classical piece, and everybody clapped 
him heartily. He bowed sulkily, as he felt a true 
musician should. I did my conjuring tricks—three of 
which completely failed and caused the relations to 
clap far too heartily. Then we three boys did a short 
play written by us. It had no love interest but a great 
deal-of shooting. The scene was in the Wild West, and 
Buffalo Bill was the hero. We used a rocking horse 
as a bucking bronco. 

Then Brosie was announced to play. She advanced 
to the rather decrepit piano. She wore pink, with 
pink socks and black ankle-strap shoes, I seem to 
remember. Her hair was in two braids and tied with 
pink ribbon. Brosie sat down and played. 
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It was a remarkable performance. The music 
sounded so queer. It was more like a storm or a 
battle than anything else. Up and down thumped 
Brosie’s square fingers. Bang! Bang! Behind the 
scenes my elder brother hid his face in his hands; and 
even I—not very musical—knew there was something 
wrong. The audience seemed quite stunned. 

Finally Brosie crashed into silence; she rose and 
bowed; and she said in her pretty, high voice: “That 
piece is really a duet. I play the bass.” 

Sweet little Brosie! I wonder what has happened 
to you. I’ve lost sight of you through the years. But 
the thought of you makes me also think that many of 
the shocks and troubles of life come because persons 
play solo when they ought to be taking part in duets 
or adding their bit to the symphony. 


Brothers All 
By BILLY ANDERSON 


In many church schools this past year junior-high boys 
and girls have been discussing the meaning of brotherhood 
and of what part its consideration must play in the building 
of the new world. Some groups have discussed the race 
problem in this country and have suggested ways in which 
they think young people may meet it. Others have dis- 
cussed it from a world point of view, considering contribu- 
tions of the various racial groups to society as a whole along 
with other aspects of the problem. 

Following, in sermonette form, is the report of a project 
undertaken by a junior-high group in the church school 
at Blaine, Washington. Billy Anderson, a member of the 
class whose teacher is Mr. Elias Breidford, described the proj- 
ect to the rest of the church school in a special worship 
service. 

Frances W. Wood 


N the few minutes I have this morning I would 
I like to tell you about the project we have been 

working on in our Sunday school class the past 
year under the leadership of our teacher Elias. 

We have been building a new and better world on 
which we have put the names of men and women that 
we feel have been outstanding and have made the 
biggest contributions toward mankind. In connection 
with our globe we have made a scrapbook in which we 
have collected clippings on these different people. 

Maybe you would be interested in hearing the 
names of a few of those we thought deserved a spot on 
cur globe. Representing Australia we have Sister 
Kenney, who has given the world the miraculous new 
method for treating infantile paralysis. 

Germany has given us Albert Schweitzer, the 
scientist and doctor who is giving his life to the service 
of the Dark Continent, Africa. 

Out of little Iceland has come Jon Sigurdadon of 
whom you know more than I. In the South we have 
put the name of George W. Carver, who did so much 
for agriculture through science, and from Blaine our 
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school class in Blaine, Washington, 
plans a “new world” 


ewn Albert Kristy who has been chosen as outstanding 
for his contribution to the field of religion; we have 
been fortunate young people’to have learned from him 
of our Master, Jesus of Nazareth, the greatest personal- 
ity of all times, whose teachings were given to help any 
who would heed them. 

There are other important names on our world 
such as Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Grenfell, Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek, Clara Barton, Jane Addams, Father Damien, 
and Leo Tolstoy, but it would take much too long to 
tell you of them all now. 

We have discovered in building our world that race, 
creed or color make no difference; we are all children 
of one Father and all have something to give for the 
good of humanity. 

As a result of our study here in Sunday school we 
hope some day we may be privileged to give our 
services in some small way in the fight for this new 
and better world. 


/ 


GOOD ENOUGH? 


Most people have some kind of religious faith and 
they usually characterize their faith as good. It is 
good enough. It is not too good, but it is good enough 
for them. 

However, a religious faith that is good enough for 
you, is not good enough. It is not good enough 
because it is not great enough. . . . The chief fault of 
our world comes not from the crooks, the gangsters, 
the cheaters and the grafters, but .. . rather from that 


vast crowd of good people who believe that. they are 


religious—who have a religious faith that is good 
enough for them. The danger of this day is that we 
have not a sufficiency of faith that is great enough to 
lift the moral level of our world to that point where we 
can be assured of peace, co-operation and good will. 
The time has arrived when a faith must be great 
enough, if it is to be good enough. 
Detos W. O'Brian 


A PRAYER OF ALL SEEKERS 


Thou Truth who remainest sure when sense deceives; 

Thou Love who livest still when passion dies; 

Thou Beauty who makest all things new; 

Thou who beatest upon the shuttered heart like the 
morning sun and who shinest like a lamp within 
when all around is dark; 

Thou who art a way when we are slow to follow and 
art a golden thread when we have no guide; 

Thou who askest of thy servants utter honesty and 
courage and of thy friends utter trust and love; 

Thou who art ever against falsity and fear, and ever 
for things faithful and true; 

Thou who art the life in our mortality, the eternal in 
time, the strength of all our goings and the glory 
of the human spirit; 

We should not seek thee, had we not already found 
thee. 

Some call thee Reason; some call thee Goodness; some 
know thee by the dear names of the heart, and to 
many thou art the nameless longing of the soul. 

Thou art beyond the words framed by our lips and 
greater than the names we give thee. 

Abide with us in thy calm Being; lead us by thy 
endless Becoming; 

Arm us with the good courage which scorns the trick- 
ery of violence; 

Endue us with the might of love which more than 
conquers hate; 

Enrich us with the jewels which make no vain show. 

Grant us the hope which is the vision of the goal; and 
the faith which presses on to reach tt, and the love 
which burns when hope is dim and faith runs low. 

Give us thy peace beyond the world’s power to take 
away; 

Give us the cheer of Christ beyond the world’s power 
to quench; 

And let us go forth to give our best to the world in all 
our ways. AMEN. 


bids kava 8 


It is my belief that religion and idealism are 
enemies, and at war with one another: that idealism 
is a disease of the spirit which infects its marrow, 
and as it spreads it blinds us to the reality of the re- 
ligious life, and shuts us up in the world of our sick 
fantasies. The disease has had a long course; in our 
time it has reached its climax. Our Christianity is 
very sick and cannot recover until it is cured of 


idealism. 
Joun MacmMuRRAY 


In Idealism against Religion 
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Hope for Tomorrow 
By A. EUSTACE HAYDON 


hope at such a time as this. The poor bird of 
hope has had bedraggled wings for a long time. 

Yet through the ages man has lived by hope—the 
flowering of unfulfilled desire. By its beacon he has 
made his way, believing that beyond the horizon of 
tomorrow there might open a fairer, more beautiful 
prospect; that he might break his shackles and find 
wings for his spirit in a better, more glorious life. 

Through prophets and seers hope flowed into 
compensatory words; dreams were taken as fulfill- 
ment; ideals were treated as if they were real. These 
otherworldly flights seem strange to our practical 
minds. In the light of history they were justified, for 
without this faith in a golden age, a heaven, a haven 
in a supernatural world where all desires would be 
fulfilled man might have been overwhelmed by despair. 
It carried him through the burnt-out ages, the terrible 
years of frustration. 

Ours is the age for a new hope, but no more the old 
kind of hoping; no more the lure of a rosy-tinted other 
world, the anesthesia of everlasting arms, the faith that 
“all things work together for good.” We can hope 
for no miraculous, cataclysmic setting up of a new 
world. The old dreams are dead. Not blindly, com- 
pensating for unfulfilled desires, but realistically by 
factual analysis of our problems, we may hope to 
build the kind of world we wish to live in. We are 
surrounded by potentialities never before available in 
the history of the race. Our generation is well equipped, 
richly endowed, loaded with gifts of intelligence and 
power, marvelously furnished with tools. 

We have long known that we are passing through 
the most momentous era of change in the history of 
the planet. The childhood of the race is ended. 
Cultures are coming of age. Absolutes and ultimates 
dissolve in relativity. The finalities of former years 
are passing like ghosts. The principles by which our 
forefathers lived in economics, in politics, in morality, 
in education, in religion no longer work for us.- The 
age of faith and tradition is ended. Man faces the 
responsibility of building the kind of world he needs. 
Our generation has a magnificent chance for new 
creation. 

We may list the things on which our hope is based. 
The first is a corollary to what I have just said. 
Change in ancient times was slow and difficult. Hoary 
tradition and entrenched orthodoxy set up barriers 
to break the waves of reform. Studies of cultures show 
how “ things stay put” century after century in spite 
of all the world are torn by multiplying -maladjust- 


Prreverees one should apologize for speaking of 


prophets died as criminals; only successful reformers — 


were honored as prophets. But today “this is what our 
fathers did” convinces no one. The cultural patterns 
of all the world are torn by mutiplying maladjust- 
ments. The traditional way of life fails through 
futility. The foundations are eroded. It is no longer 
necessary to attack orthodoxy, for orthodoxy has no 
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useful answer to pressing modern problems. The 
people are in search of a new way of life. Even the 
high priests of tradition sometimes join them in the 
quest. riental folk understand the situation very 
well, for there religion has been a pattern of behavior 
in family, village and caste relationships; consequently 
they are much more aware than we of the destructive 
forces at work .in the world, more disturbed and 
thoughtful. Both factions in modern China move 
toward a socialized economy. All over: India every 
community and caste has its group wrestling with the 
problems of social maladjustment. Our Christian 
West has so long identified religion with belief that 
only the elite have recognized that the vital current 
of religion is now running in the channels of social 
idealism, by-passing the traditional forms. The way is 
open for the men who can chart the new paths and 
formulate the new programs. 

The second basis for hope lies in the fact that the 
problem that baffled all earlier ages of mankind is no 
longer insurmountable—the problem of making a liy- 
ing. During the last century man has attained ma- 
terial mastery. There is no need to worry any more 
about the material satisfactions of life, for we have 
the tools, techniques, methods, power, human and 
material resources adequate to assure to every individ- 
ual a full physical fulfillment. This good news is so 
novel and startling that many find it difficult to 
believe. Yet the experts tell us that there is no need 
for tooth-and-claw scrambling for mere material 
things. The struggle for existence has been outmoded. 
If we follow through into civilian life with the great 
productive power established for war we can provide 
the economic basis of civilization upon which a culture 
of undreamed splendor may be built. We now have 
specialists in all areas of science so expert in their 
work that we have learned to expect miracles of them. 
They are ready now to be creative molders of to- 
morrow’s world. Their highest rewards will be the 
prestige, honor and gratitude freely given them for 
their contributions to the shared life. If we will have 
it so, the era of human frustration is over. 

As a matter of fact, a new spirit is abroad in the 
earth. Men no longer cower in resignation before 
difficulties. This generation has learned to look for 
solutions. The old religious anesthetics no longer are 
able to soothe the anxieties even of the devout. The 
“little people” are on the march. Everywhere, in all 
cultures they are tugging at the tangled threads of 
their problems, not turning for consolation to priestly 
promises from an unknown other world. Someday 
the tens of thousands of local groups will see their 
problems in the larger human perspective. The values 
are the same, the ideals are the same, the problems 
are the same. A philosophy of life will emerge to bind 
together the scores of programs into a vast scheme of 
world organization effective for the realization of the 
good life for all men. Tagore was right when he said, 
“No people can be saved alone. We must all be saved 
or we shall all perish together.” 

As we move toward the new world order, however, 
we find lions in the way. One of them is getting old 
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Planned Parenthood 


Through its newly organized National 
Clergymen’s Advisory Council, the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America is making available to religious 
leaders a manual on counseling on the 
biological phases of marriages. Ac- 
credited persons may secure a copy at 
the office of the federation, 501 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. The proj- 
ect was conceived to meet the prob- 
lems arising out of wartime marriages— 
problems that it is expected will con- 
tinue for a considerable time after the 
war. 

The committee headed by Dr. H. S. 
Coffin, president of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, stressed the urgency of 
theological students’ receiving instruc- 
tion in the techniques of counseling on 
marital problems—such as adjustments 
during the early part of married life, 
especially under the tensions of the 
present period—and in giving advice 
on the planning of a family. A pro- 
gram is planned to extend courses in 
the ethical and medical aspects of mar- 
riage to theological schools, in order 
that the best practical and _ spiritual 
advice may be available to clergymen 
who solemnize the wedding. Thus a 
healthy and happy marriage will be 
ensured, as “one of the greatest assets 
of society.” 


Study Course Planned 


The Commission for the Study of the 
Peace, which held the Delaware Con- 
ference, is scheduling another session at 
the same place, January 16-19, 1945, 
for the very good reasons that (1) the 
world situation has radically changed; 
(2) the conditions and prospects of a 
just and durable peace should be re- 
viewed by a broader and more repre- 
sentative group; (3) concrete steps 
should be proposed for consideration 
and action; and (4) the deterioration of 
international relations and _ intrana- 
tional affairs makes the participation of 
the churches imperative. Meanwhile, 
as preparation for the conference and 
as educational measures to be sponsored 
by the churches this fall and winter, two 
pamphlets for classes and forums are 
to be ready in September. They are 
written by Mr. W. H. Chamberlin and 
Mr. W. Lamott on Europe and Asia, 
respectively, and may be ordered from 
the commission at 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Town Meeting a Hoax? 


In Fact, edited by Mr. George Seldes, 
claims that America’s Town Meeting of 


the Air, broadcast to approximately ten 


million listeners over 175 stations of the 
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- generally bankers, 


Blue Network, is fooling the people. In 
Fact states that documentary evidence 
exists for the charge that, since the 
Town Meeting is sponsored by the 
Reader’s Digest, the bias of that maga- 
zine is registered in the program, in 
favor of big business, the chamber of 
commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Republican 
Party. 

It is further charged that the Digest 
is pro-Fascist, anti-Semitic, anti-New 
Deal, anti-Roosevelt, anti-labor, and a 
magazine no longer devoted to dis- 
cussion of issues but to influencing 
public opinion. It is said that questions 
are written in the office of the Town 
Meeting and “planted” in the audience; 
that the discussion is slanted by a 
“strong” speaker on one side and a 
“weak” speaker on the other; and that, 
when the Town Meeting visits various 
cities, the “leading citizens” chosen are 
brokers and_ big 
businessmen, with only an occasional 
preacher or labor leader. A year ago, 
Mr. Denny, president of the Town 
Meeting, stated that the program would 
accept no commercial sponsor, “so that 
it may be completely free to discuss 
unhampered all sides of even the most 
controversial issues.” 


Social Security for Churches 


Conferences and assemblies of various 
denominations and agencies have gone 
on record as favoring the extension of 
social security measures to lay em- 
ployees of the churches. It is insisted 
that the federal plan of old age and 
survivors’ insurance should be applied 
to all such workers, though in some in- 
stances in such a way as not to prej- 
udice the tax-exempt status of the 
church. Bills will be formulated to put 
this provision into effect. Resolutions 
have been drawn up, in some instances, 
to endorse the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill (House Resolution 2861 and Sen- 
ate 1161) for “comprehensive social 
security.” The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
have taken similar steps to secure fed- 
eral protection for their own employees 
and the employees of all nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 


Trouble at the Crossroads 


Under this heading, Dr. E. C. Linde- 
man of the New York School of Social 
Work describes a swing around the cir- 
cuit over a period of three months, 
during which he visited not only the 
Middle West but other parts of the 
country, including Texas. The net im- 
pression was “disturbing” to Dr. Linde- 


‘man; who saw “isolationists” masking 


under “nationalism” and the resurgence 
of “imperialism.” The public opinion of 
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this area is being influenced by isola- 
tionist newspapers and slanted news. 

One of the reactionary tendencies 
noted is the expansion of extreme “fun- 
damentalist” religion, preached in 
tents, vacant stores and churches, teach- 
ing that reformers are Antichrist, since 
He cannot come until a stage of utter 
degeneracy has been reached. 

He notes also a marked deterioration 
of progressive leadership, due largely 
to the fact that many liberals are still 
fighting nineteenth-century battles, with 
only occasionally sound leadership in 
labor unions, which fail to consider 
themselves sources of policy making, 
and hesitate to express themselves on 
national issues. Farmers, he finds, turn: 
to reactionary and negative programs. 
Everywhere are confusion, fear and 
hatred, due to lack of understanding of 
the war and its relations to domestic 
problems—the operation and need for 
rationing and other regulations—as well 
as to tensions of various types. In 
spite of the improved attitude toward. 
Russia, he finds that the elements of 
an American Fascism are present. 

However, there is no cohesion, and 
democratic forces can stem this tide. 
But there is need for at least three thou- 
sand adult educators—one for each 
county—who could go forth into high- 
ways and byways to organize discus- 
sion groups amongst neighbors. These 
groups could modify the whole “climate” 
of America. Such a program could not 
be initiated without a sense of immi- 
nent danger and the willingness to 
use intelligence to meet the problem. 


Education for Peace 


According to the World Alliance News 
Letter, one of the major problems with 
which the churches must be occupied at 
once is that of education in world af- 
fairs. The League of Nations could 
have been made to work and the pres- 
ent war prevented if there had been 
sufficient public opinion in peace-loving 
countries to back up all measures to stop 
the aggressors in Manchuria, Ethiopia 
and the Sudetenland. A survey made 
by Dr. H. Cantril, of the Princeton 
University Public Opinion Research, 
shows the frightful ignorance of the 
average American on important issues: 
(1) Six out of ten adults do not know 
that the United States never joined the 
League of Nations. (2) Nearly four out 
of ten do not know what a tariff is. (3) 
Nearly seven out of ten do not know 
the Constitutional provisions for treaty 
making. (4) Six out of ten never heard 
of the Atlantic Charter and nineteen 
out of twenty are unable to name a 
single provision of that document. 


N. K. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


THE GROWING PROGRAM OF THE UNITARIAN 
WORKCAMPS HAS A RECOGNIZED PLACE IN 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Field trips and ‘excursions to the nearest lake or swimming hole are part of the 
afternoon leisure-time schedules 


1944. MIDSUMMER REPORT 


This summer the Unitarian Service 
Committee is sponsoring six different 
workcamp projects. First, there are the 
Unitarian Workcamps, this year three 
full-season teen-age camps in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan and New York, under 
the direction of the Home Service Com- 
mittee and American Unitarian Youth. 
The camps are again following the same 
general program that has proved so 
successful for the past two summers. 

Then the Unitarian Service Committee 
is acting as co-sponsor with the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh in a 
week-end workcamp for college-age 
young people in that area, and with the 
Greater Boston Student Committee in 
their week-end camp to help with the 
harvesting at Hollis, New Hampshire. 
Also this year the Service Committee 
and American Unitarian Youth are par- 
ticipating sponsors for the Volunteer 
Land Corps workcamp for college girls 
at Goshen, New York, the farm labor 
project in which Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son is interested. 

The three Unitarian workcamps 
opened June 23 with capacity enroll- 
ments, The New York camp, this year 
at the attractive Helvetia Farm in Marl- 
borough, is a departure for our camps 
in that it is this season an all-girl group. 
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The two or three boys who did apply 
in this district were transferred to the 
other camps where they could have 
masculine support, leaving twenty-five 
girls at Marlborough under the direction 
of Rev. and Mrs. Grant F. Haskell. 


Denominational Diversity Makes 
For Interesting Discussions 


Another interesting feature of the 
New York camp is its denominational 
diversity. Ten of the girls are Unitarian, 
six Jewish, two Congregational, two 
Episcopalian, and one each of the follow- 
ing religious affiliations: Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Dutch Reform, Catholic and “no 
religion.” This diversity was responsible 
for one of the most interesting of the 
evening discussions—a symposium on 
religion. 

The Farm Extension Bureau of the 
state of New York not only endorsed 
the camp but also this year made a sub- 
stantial contribution “for management 
and supervision.” The bureau also paid 
the transportation of all campers from 
New York City to the camp location in 
the Hudson River Valley. 

The campers began at once picking 
currants and, Jater, cherries, on at least 


five different farms. Then, after a bath, 
rest and food, they are ready for an 
evening of square dancing, ping-pong, 
music and discussions. 

The second camp, at the Zoerheide 
farm at Kent City, Michigan, directed 
by Rev. and Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide, 
has the distinction of having the widest 
racial diversity. Two of the young 
campers there, who have come on special 
invitation scholarships and on the 
recommendation of Rev. Claude Wil- 
liams, director of the Peoples’ Institute 
of Applied Religion in Detroit, are 
young Negro high-school students. 

Mr. Zoerheide, in an early report, 
says that the young people are respond- 
ing wholeheartedly to this everyday 
application of brotherhood and equality. 
But unfortunately the community does 
not seem as willing to practice what our 
Constitution affirms, for he goes on to 
relate: 


An Example to the Community 


In Racial Co-operation 


“Everything was running smoothly 
until the Fourth of July, when 
one member of the group was refused 
the right to swim at one of the beaches. 
Our group left after registering a serious 
protest. Now our social action commit- 
tee is working on the incident, getting in 
touch with local ministers, the state 
senator, and so on. We intend that the 
community shall at least be made aware 
of the Fascism within its borders.” 

The Massachusetts camp, again for- 
tunate enough to have the use of the 
Fenn School at mpneere in the heart of 
the market garden“region, is the largest, 
with ten boys and seventeen girls. Rey. 
John W. Brigham, camp director as 
before, says that from the first day the 
work capacity and co-operative spirit of 
the group “is the best yet.” 

A camp council was elected the second 
evening and right away an issue of the 
little news sheet, The Uni-Con AlL- 
manack, was put out. The paper gives 
vivid: and colloquial glimpses of camp 
life. One item says that the “Weed- 
killers” defeated the “Dirtpushers” three 
to one in an exciting baseball game one 
afternoon. And in spite of the heat, 
which allowed not one day’s respite in 
the opening weeks at camp, the boys 
and girls made a fine record, weeding 
miles of parsnips and carrots, trans- 


planting hundreds of small cauliflower 
plants from the seed beds. 


The post- 
graduate group, seasoned farmers from 
being at camp last year, demonstrate 
their know-how by manipulating the 


elaborate celery planter that chugs 


along, setting out and watering the new 
little celery plants in neat, field-long 
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rows. (See illustration on front cover.) 
Such modern farm machines, how- 


ever, do not eliminate the need for weed- 


ing; it still takes the human hand and 
eye to take out the weeds and leave the 
tender young plants. The young camp- 
ers recognize that weeding is their in- 
evitable province, as is shown in a letter 
from one of the Concord girls to her 
mother. The letter says: 


“Guess what? Tons and tons of 
weeds, just waiting for us. We weeded 
all day on carrots. First we weeded on 
one side of the row, and then, for vari- 
ety, on the other side. First on one 
knee, and then, when that had been 
bared to the bone, we’d try the other!” 


Teen-Age Campers Make a Real 
Contribution to the War Effort 


Indeed, there can be no doubt of the 
serious purpose to aid the war effort 
that prompts these young people who 
give up their summer vacations to spend 
hours of hard work helping raise the 
nation’s food supply. In spite of their 
youth and unexercised muscles, they 
work six or seven hours each day ex- 
cept Sunday, and turn in as many 
“man-hours” as would do credit to older 
and more experienced farm laborers. 


It is really remarkable to watch them 
come back in the farm truck in the 
middle of the afternoon, streaked with 
dirt and weary from their work in the 
fields, and then, after a wash and “eats,” 
to see them full of energy and enthu- 
siasm for tennis or a trek on their bicy- 
cles to the nearest swimming. Two or 
three evenings a week they have open 
discussions of the current events in 
which young people today are inter- 
ested. For example, one of the early 
evenings in Concord was spent inter- 
viewing a. soldier who had just returned 
from the Pacific. The boys and girls 
plied him with questions that showed 
their interest in what this next older, 
war-service generation is thinking. 


Other high lights of the leisure time 
program include field trips to near-by 
points of interest, musical evenings and 
group singing, and guest speakers for 
the more important discussion meetings. 
On Sunday, the young people go to 
church in the community, broadening 
their viewpoint by visiting, during the 
camp season, many of the different 
denominations in their neighborhood. 


Service Committee Co-Sponsors 


Week-end Workcamps 


The week-end workcamps give the 
older young people a chance to help in 
the farm labor shortage in their spare 
time from war jobs or accelerated college 
programs. The Pittsburgh camp, planned 
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with the approval of the Allegheny 
County Agricultural Bureau, will be in 
operation on each Sunday until early 
September. The campers, under the di- 
rection of Rev. Irving R. Murray, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church, gather at 
the church after their day’s work and 
have dinner, community singing and dis- 
cussions. Week-end workcampers, like the 
boys and girls at our regular camps, 
receive the “going rate” of pay for 
their labors, but it is the service they 
can render and not the pay they make 
that attracts all these young people. 


The Hollis project is a real week-end 
camp, the group going up on Friday 
night and, if early plans mature, bunk- 
ing in the town hall and eating in the 
church next door. Last year, the Hollis 
campers were responsible for the har- 
vesting of more than three hundred 
tons of food. Rev. Max D. Gaebler, 
of the Greater Boston Student Com- 
mittee, is in charge of enrollment and 
arrangements at the Boston recruiting 


(Above) The boys and girls realize 
that one of their main contributions is 
the intelligence and stamina necessary 
for weeding, and transplanting by 
hand, miles and miles of young food 
plants; (below) week-end workcamps 
give college-age young people a chance 
to help with the harvest in areas where 
there is a critical shortage of farm 
labor. 
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-tarian Workcamp 


end, while Mr. Zoerheide, director 
through the earlier season of the Uni- 
in Michigan, will 
come to Hollis later to supervise the 
harvesting work there. 


Participation in the 
Voluntary Land Corps Program 


A booklet put out by the Volunteer 
Land Corps camp in Orange County, 
New York, makes this comment on the 
participating sponsorship of the two 
Unitarian groups (the Service Commit- 
tee and American Unitarian Youth): 
“The Land Corps is fortunate in having 
the assistance of this progressive force 
in providing discussion source material 
and several discussion leaders.” The 
camp expects to have eighty young 
women, of sixteen and over, and to ac- 
count for fifty thousand baskets of cur- 
rants, five million pounds of onions and 
twenty thousand pounds of peaches. 


| 
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Buff and Blue 


Trumpet to Arms. By Bruce Lan- 
CASTER. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.75. 


An ability to write English that is 
clear and straightforward, a vivid im- 
agination, a keen sense of historical 
values, a gift for describing dramatic 
situations with genuine power—such are 
Mr. Lancaster’s distinguishing quali- 
ties. Less successful is he in plot 
construction and character portrayal. 

These virtues and faults are manifest 
in Trumpet to Arms, a novel of the 
American Revolution that is interesting 
throughout. Particularly well done are 
the accounts of the Concord fight, the 
bringing in of the cannon captured at 
Ticonderoga, | Washington’s surprise 
party at Trenton, and the withdrawal 
of the American forces from Long 
Island. These more than make up for 
a rather wooden hero and heroine. 


Ac BAH, 


A “Myst” 
World Bible. Edited by Roserr O. 
Bauttov. New York: Viking Press. $2.50. 


The editors of the Viking Portable 
Library recognize two wholly dissimilar 
truths: (1) The size and appearance of 
a book are very important. (2) The 
world being what it is, there is critical 
need for a collection of writings from 
the eight basic source religions of the 
world, showing how much these systems 
have in common. 

The World Bible is an almost pocket- 
size collection of what its editor con- 
siders the most essential passages from 
our Judaeo-Christian Bible, and from 
the literature of Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Mohammedanism, etc. Mr. Ballou 
has chosen with scholarly authority and 
poetic insight. This same material, in 
amplified form, is found in his larger 
Bible of the World. 

Readers will find this a more intriguing 
book than they might suspect at first. 
To compare points of similarity between 
the eight religions; to enjoy the highly 
imaginative (often exciting) narratives 
in each; to be stirred by the elemental 
and majestic passions of the poetry pre- 
sented; and to feel right at home with 
the good, sound, pragmatic advice of 
Confucius—this is a pleasant and vastly 
enlightening experience. The aim of this 
book is to show that the religious 
literatures of the world are beautiful, 
profound and fundamentally alike. Mr. 
Ballou’s delightful, informal introduc- 
tion to each section helps a great deal 
to this end. = st 
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In the library of every educated man, 
there are twenty or thirty “must” books. 
This is one of them. There will be 
similar collections in the future; there 
will not be many edited with more 
dignity, discrimination and sense of the 
beauty and common spiritual ancestry 
of the world’s religions. For anyone 
who suspects that the brotherhood of 
man is an abstract doctrine, this is 
magnificent refutation. 


Watpemar ArGow, Jr. 


Nightmare 
in Prague 


The Firing Squad. 
By F.C. Weisxorr. 
New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $2.50. 


No one who needs a full night of 
dreamless sleep should read this book: 
first, because he'll read till he finishes 
it; and second, because remembrances of 
scenes from it will not be exactly 
soporific. 

Czechoslovakian novelist Mr. Franz 
Weiskopf tells the story of a squad of 
German soldiers assigned to a guard and 
police battalion at Prague, through the 
eyes and mind of Pfc. Hans Holler, a 
Sudetenlander. The squad is made up 
of men of types as diverse as Dietz, the 
complete Nazi, Chabrun, the misplaced 
aristocrat, and Maurer, the enigma. 
Holler avoids as much as possible the 
H.T. (heavenly transport) or firing 
squad, but there is much else that he 
cannot dodge. It is the reporting of 
these other little jobs that provides the 
greatest distinction between The Firing 
Squad and All Quiet on the Western 
Front, with which comparison is almost 
inevitable. The gradual amoralizing of 
the men under the necessity of carrying 
out orders distasteful to most of them 
is almost Greek in its fatalistic march. 
Although the viewpoint of the telling is 
German, through the reaction of the 
Germans one senses the quiet resistance 
of the people of Prague, and the dis- 
comfort it occasions in even the least 
sensitive of the squad. 

The Firing Squad is propaganda; what 
isn’t these days? As a novel, however, 
it is capable of standing on its own feet, 
for plot,. characterization and writing 
will keep you living as a member of 
The Firing Squad for days. 


Truman L. Hayss 


Jeanne Relives 


Simone. By Lion Frucnrwancer. New 
York: Viking Press, Inc. $2.50. 

The democratic tradition of the revolt 
of French people against tyranny has 
often been symbolized by the figure of 
Jeanne d’Arc. Once again, in France’s 
most perilous hour, the Maid of Orleans 
has appeared—this time in the form of 
a naive fifteen-year-old French village 
girl, Simone Planchard. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger has skillfully inter- 
woven a fanciful identification with 
Jeanne d’Arc into his characterization 
of Simone. Daughter of a martyred 
French socialist, Simone applies her 
vision of the Maid of Orleans and her 
heritage from her father to the stern 
necessity of action against the Nazi 
troops occupying her village.’ 

Against a background of betrayal, 
treachery, renunciation and treason, the 
pure faith of Simone in the people of 
France is a tribute to the heroic armies 
of resistance within France, which are 
now fighting with the British and Amer- 
ican invasion forces to liberate their 
country, ; 

Through Maurice, the truck driver, 
Mr. Feuchtwanger makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between the two Frances: the 
France of the Comité des Forges, the 
Two Hundred Families, Marshal Pétain 
and General Weygand, the Quisling 
chatelain and the Judas Uncle Prosper; 
and the France of the refugees, the 
demobilized soldiers, the villagers, the 
truck drivers and Simone. It is Sim- 
one’s France that here lives, struggles 
and is real in the hearts of the people. 

Unitarians can well be proud of their 
small share in making this novel pos- 
sible through the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, which helped Mr. 
Feuchtwanger to escape from Europe. 


Marra H. Frietcurr 


Noble Experiment 


Revolt on Mount Sinai: The Puritan 
Retreat from Prohibition. By Wrttam 
Rurus Scorr. Pasadena, Calif.. Pub- 
lished by the author. $1.50. 


Under this streamer title, the author 
takes nearly two hundred pages to tell 
the story of the march up the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and down again to 
where we are today. Mr. Scott was 
a publicity man and promoter who 
tried his hand at making the country 
dry. That it did not come off he 
thinks was due to a mistake in timing. 

Here is a fair appraisal of the prin- 
cipal figures in the movement. Here is 
inside information about the way cam-. 
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paigns are run. From 1917 through the 
repeal of prohibition this account makes 
pretty accurate history, and the sum 
of it is the author’s own verdict: “The 
effort to compel abstinence had a trial 
of thirteen years with progressive fail- 
ure.’ He comes to this conclusion: 
Only when a vast majority of citizens 
has attained total abstinence by spirit- 
ual means can there be constitutional or 
statutory prohibition. 

There is one inexplicable omission— 
the name of Wayne B. Wheeler, the 
brains of the Anti-Saloon League and 
first-rate strategist, who for a decade 
exerted greater political power than any 
other person in the “dry cause.” 


Aupert C. DirrrFENBACH 


Enlightening 


Shalom, Jewish Teaching on Peace. By 


Marcus Wap. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.50. 


The fantastic notion persists that 
whereas the religion of the New Testa- 
ment is one of universal good will and 
peace, that of the Old Testament is 
one of a narrow parochialism wherein an 
ancient tribal deity presides over the 
ethic of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” the general spiritual tonal- 
ity being that of vindictiveness, violence 
and stubborn nationalism. 

That such a point of view has done 
infinite harm to the relationship be- 
tween Christian and Jew need hardly be 
said; and that such a prejudicial atti- 
tude on the part of the Christian is both 
uncharitable and unreasonable is easily 
established when one remembers that (1) 
the central figure of the Christian re- 
ligion was nurtured and inspired by the 
religion of the Torah; and (2) every ex- 
pression in the New Testament dealing 
with justice, mercy, love and peace is 
either a direct quotation from the Jewish 
scriptures, or an interpretation of Old 
Testament truth. 

Dr. Wald, learned and distinguished 
rabbi of the Hebrew congregation in 
East London, South Africa, has done 
an admirable piece of work by present- 
ing in this volume a scholarly review of 
the theme of peace (Shalom) as it runs 
through Jewish history and finds its 
documentation in Jewish sacred writings 
and in that tremendous encyclopedia of 
Jewish lore and learning, the Talmud— 
as well as in general in Jewish aspiration 
and life. 

It would be a pity if this little book, 
of less than three hundred pages, fails 
‘to reach a large number of readers be- 
yond the confines of Israel. It is so 
necessary these days, when we are build- 
ing for a peace that may endure, to 
explode once for all those stupid myths 
and silly fables that still clog the mind 
of the non-Jew in his thinking about 
his Jewish fellow man. I wish that 
millions of Christians, parsons and laity 
alike, might be reached, informed and in- 


spired by this convincing study in 
Jewish Teaching on Peace. The peace 
we shall build will be the surer and 
more substantial for an acquaintance 
with this book. To Dr. Wald’s effort 
on behalf of “Shalom,” Godspeed! May 
this volume find its way into many a 
Christian home, and more especially 
into the study of many a liberal parson, 
as into the libraries of our colleges and 
seminaries. 
Kart M. Coworowsky 


Hardly Convincing 

Humanizing Biblical Religion. _ By 
Wruram Fuoyp. New York: Arbitra- 
tor Press. $2.00. 


The author, a septuagenarian, has 
been most of his life “a regular.” He 
attended St. Mark’s and Princeton, was 
an Episcopalian vestryman, taking theol- 
ogy far more seriously than most people 
do, and later reversed his position to 
so-called Humanism. 

His book he calls iconoclastic—an at- 
tack on religion, which he defines as 
“biblical religion” (really confining his 
attack to Bible Belt religion). Of 
course he has an easy time, because his 
method is wholly that of “straw man,” 
though he claims it is not. 

He “protests too much,” and worthy 
in purpose as he clearly is, and useful 
as is much of the material he has as- 
sembled, his arguments fail, for threc 
reasons, chiefly: first, he omits all evi- 
dence that conflicts with his asser- 
tions; second, he omits all basic discus- 
sion, calling the universe self-existent, 
ignoring Anaxagoras, Plato. and all onto- 
logical thinkers: third, he constantly 
refers to evolution, but never applies it 
to the Bible or to the struggling ascent 
of man. He ought to read Breasted’s 
Dawn of Conscience and Morgan’s 
Emergent Evolution, and ponder them. 


WILLARD Rrep 


Required Reading for Youth 


Thirteen against the Odds. By Epwin 
R. Empree. New York: Viking Press, 
Inc. $2.75. 

An exciting and useful book. Here 
are thirteen biographies of distinguished 
American Negroes, chosen by the votes 
of a panel of two hundred Negro and 
white people who are familiar with the 
field. As the author, an authoritative 
writer on race relations and president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, explains 
in the Introduction, these thirteen were 
crowded in the voting by many more of 
equal distinction, so rich is the Negro 
contribution to our American culture. 

From the first story, of Dr. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, to the last, of Mr. 
Paul Robeson, there runs the thread of 
struggle against overwhelming odds—as 
the title indicates—odds a white person 
can imagine only with the greatest 
effort. And yet Mr. Embree is able 
to show that these thirteen are also 


typical Americans, an integral part of 
our whole brilliant and varicolored na- 
tional scene. 

Interracial friendship is most easily 
established by personal knowledge; this 
book, therefore, is a useful tool for 
youth groups, church school classes, 


- Alliance study groups, which are seri- 


ously working on this problem. Not 
only is it of high educational value; it 
is well written, moving, exciting, warm. 
These are not stiff, formal biographies, 
but the product of personal knowledge, 
friendship and appreciation. The sub- 
jects are painted in the round, with 
idiosyncrasies, imperfections, revealing 
conversations. 
Frances FrircoMan 


Sermons for Juniors 


Listen, My Children. By Herpert K. 
Enoatanp. New York: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.50. 


Books of stories for children to be 
used by ministers are common enough, 
but children’s sernfons are much more 
rare. Dr. England has added a good 
volume to the list. He knows how to 
capture the child’s imagination with 
things, experiences and events familiar 
to his experience, and then lead him, by 
vocabulary to which he is accustomed, 
to see deeper moral and spiritual signif- 
icance in his daily life. These sermons 
not only reveal the true values of life, 
but in many cases also point out to 
the children very immediate and prac- 
tical ways by which they can build the 
ideals into realities in their own _per- 
sonalities and their relationships with 
other people. It is, in short, real 
preaching, because it appeals to the in- 
sight, the emotions and the wills of the 
hearers. 

Dan Huntineton FENN 


HOPE FOR TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 296) 


but he is still active, greedy and men- 
acing. He is the symbol of vested 
economic interests. In the form of 
monopolies and international cartels his 
shadow covers the earth. This organiza- 
tion of our economy is attuned to an age 
of scarcity. It becomes intolerable as an 
instrument for the creation of artificial 
scarcity in an era of plenty. It is difficult 
to believe that the richest nation on 
earth will tolerate the existence of mil- 
lions of unemployed and many more mil- 
lions always on the margin of want. But 
the acquisitive attitude is so deeply en- 
trenched that even the victims of the old 
order resist all efforts to unfasten their 
chains. Alluring voices of propaganda 
plead for the restoration of the good old 
days. There can be no return. Too many 
have caught the vision of a better world, 
too many have had a foretaste of the 


(Concluded on page 310) 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. Services 


have been held right through the sum- . 


mer in the First Parish Church in 
Gloucester. Rev. Fred R. Lewis, the 
minister, is preaching on three Sundays 
in August. On August 20, Dr. George 
F. Patterson of Framingham will preach; 
on September 3, Rev. Robert P. Do- 
remus of Easton will occupy the pulpit. 


The First Parish in Sudbury is hold- 
ing services at half past nine on Sunday 
mornings with Rev. Franklin Zeiger, 
retired minister of Melrose, as preacher. 


A United Nations program was pre- 
sented at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, on July 2, with a flag ceremony 
and special patriotic choral and instru- 
mental music directed by Mr. John B. 
Woodworth, organist. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot delivered the sermon. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, the minister, was 
assisted in the worship service by Dr. 
Theodore De Luca, Rev. Leonard 
Hélie and Rev. Robert A. Storer. 


Day in and day out through this 
summer of crisis, the door of King’s 
Chapel, in Boston, stands open. Out of 
the heat and noise and hurry, many 
turn in, to find in the cool and quiet 
beauty of this ancient sanctuary the 
rest and strength and renewal promised 
them that wait upon the Lord. Every 
Tuesday and Friday through July and 
August, a service of prayer with organ 
music is held in the church at noon- 
time. The prayers on Tuesdays are 
read by Rev. Alexander P. Winston 
and Rey. Ivan A. Klein; on Fridays, by 
Rev. Emily Mayer. 

In the “open house” each Sunday 
evening at 27 Marlborough Street, the 
Junior Hospitality Committee of the 
church offers pleasant homelike evening 
entertainment to men and women in 
the services. On Sunday mornings at 
eleven, during the absence of the min- 
ister, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, guest preach- 
ers will occupy the pulpit. August 6, 
Rey. Carl B. Bihldorff will preach; 
August 13, Rev. Edward W. Ohren- 
stein; August 20, Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Jr.; August 27, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy; 
September 3, Rev. William A. Constable; 
September 10, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch. 


In Cambridge the First Church is 
open as usual through August 13. Rev. 
Max D. Gaebler, minister to students, 
is preaching at the eleven o’clock Sun- 
day services with one exception. On 
July 9, Rev. Joseph Barth of Miami, 
Florida, was preacher. The summer 
program for students was carefully 
planned by Mr. Gaebler in three sec- 
tions. The Saturday evening gather- 
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ings in the parish house begin at seven 
with a “get acquainted” period, fol- 
lowed at half-past seven by a discus- 
sion. To top the evening there is danc- 
ing to recorded music from nine to mid- 
night. The theme for the discussion 
series was “Religion and Society.” Lead- 
ers were Mr. Barth, Rev. Duncan How- 
lett, Rev. Irving R. Murray, Dr. Eliot, 
Rev. Fred I. Cairns and Rev. Walton 
E. Cole. 

“The stress and urgency of the condi- 
tions under which all are living has 
made more important than ever atten- 
tion to the private devotional life,” 
writes Mr. Gaebler. “With this in mind 
a Retreat was planned for the week 
end of August 19 and 20. Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington, minister of the First 
Parish, will lead the Retreat.” 

A series of week-end workcamps in 
Hollis, New Hampshire, will again be 
sponsored by the Ministry to Students 
with the assistance of the Unitarian 
Home Service Committee. From 
August 26 to October 8, a group of 
about fifty students each week end will 
go to Hollis to work on surrounding 
farms and get in vitally needed crops. 


A happy event in the life of the Follen 
Church Society of East Lexington took 
place on June 30 when the mortgage 
on the parsonage was burned during 
the morning service. Dr. Eliot preached 
the sermon. At a banquet held on the 
preceding evening, the mortgage on the 
organ was burned during a ceremony 
at which Mr. Cole was guest speaker. 
“The church is now debt-free,” reports 
the minister, Rev. Douglas P. Brayton. 


In Duxbury, a union of the First Con- 
gregational Parish (Unitarian) and Pil- 
grim Church (Congregational) has been 
effected after several months of consid- 
eration and planning by the two groups. 
Friendly relationship has existed be- 
tween them for years, and the present 
steps toward union have appeared to be 
natural and perhaps inevitable. Two 
immediate factors leading to the merger 
were the scarcity of fuel for the coming 
winter and the absence of a minister 
for Pilgrim Church. Under these con- 
ditions Pilgrim Church proposed that 
the union be tried for at least a year. 
A Committee of Five was appointed in 
each church to study details. Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt has given generous and 
valuable aid in many ways. Rev. 
George L. Parker, minister of the First 
Parish, was asked to be pastor of the 
united group. Spring and summer serv- 
ices will be held in the First Parish 
and those of the winter months in Pil- 
grim Church. The first union service 
was held on July 9. 


~The First Parish is often referred to 
as “The Elder Brewster Church,” as it 
was “gathered” in 1632 by Elder Brew- 
ster. With 312 years of continuous his- 
tory, the First Parish stands as one of 
the oldest church bodies in America. 
It has had four “meetinghouses,” but 
its “house of the spirit” has remained 
single and unbroken. 


At the end of the church year the 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plain found encouragement in review- 
ing the following facts: More than six 
hundred meetings of various kinds were 
held in the church during the past sea- 
son. Seven community organizations 
met regularly in the parish house. Two 
hundred and fifty copies of Hymns of 
the Spirit were purchased by members 
of the parish and placed in the pews 
for the use of all worshippers. Pledges 
to the church were increased by 25 per 
cent. Contributions to national and 
international Unitarian work were in- 
creased by 40 per cent. A Girl Scout 
troop and a Brownie troop were organ- 
ized. A goal of “Ten Per Cent In- 
crease” in all areas of church life was 
adopted and achieved in some instances. 
A parish directory and calendar of 
church events was instituted to be is- 
sued yearly. 


The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Scituate staged a colorful “fiesta” on 
July 1, with Mrs. Louis E. Cole as 
chairman. Among the events of the 
afternoon were a baby show, a Tom 
Thumb wedding and a flower show, 
with an auction of everything from an- 
tiques to used jigsaw puzzles coming 
under the hammer of the famous Mr. 
Torrey Little. A buffet supper was fol- 
lowed by a shawl parade and dancing 
until midnight. In addition to these 
features there were the usual fair at- 
tractions: pony rides, fortune telling, 
grabs and a food sale. 


IN NEW YORK, the churches of 


the Metropolitan Conference united — 


during July for Sunday morning servy- 
ices in All Souls’ Church at eleven. 
Preachers were Rev. John G. MacKin- 
non, Rev. William W. Lewis, Rev. Du- 
Bois LeFevre, Rev. J. Donald Johnston, 
Rev. Edward J. Manning and Dr. 
Harold Scott. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA, young men 
and women of the. First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh are helping with 
the harvest. Every Sunday morning 
from June 25 through September 3 they 
leave the church at eight to go to the 
farm of Mr. Earl Simmons in Brent- 
wood, where record crops of cherries, 


raspberries, currants, peaches, etc., are 
maturing. This is a nonsectarian proj- 
ect, initiated by the college-age group 
of the church and sponsored by the Uni- 
tarian Home Service Committee. Forty 
harvesters for every Sunday are to be 
provided. Industrious workers should 
make three or four dollars a day. Lunch 
is served at the farm; dinner is served 
at the church, after the day’s work is 
done, and after dinner there are games. 
The workcamp provides opportunity for 
fun as well as for service. 


IN ILLINOIS, The Church of the 
Christian Union in Rockford has inaug- 
urated a summer program for young 
and old. Formal Sunday services were 
discontinued on June 18, and informal 
evening worship services begun. The 
board of trustees voted to employ Mr. 
Harold Shelley, a senior student at the 
Meadville Theological School, to as- 
sist Rev. G. Richard Kuch with the 
summer program. He is directing youth 
activities and a day-school program. 
Two vacant lots next to the church 
are being converted into a recreational 
center for the church neighborhood. A 
half-day program of planned recreation 
is offered three days a week, and vari- 
ous craft, art and appreciation courses 
are given from time to time. An adult 
education program of semimonthly films 
and discussion groups is included. 


Young people of the church raised 
over a hundred dollars for scholarships 
to the Lake Geneva Conference. They 
packed and mailed some five thousand 
copies of the conference publicity in 
the early summer. 


The installation of Rev. John G. Gill 
took place in the First Unitarian Church 
of Alton on June 4, at four in the after- 
noon. Ministers of several Protestant 
‘churches in the city shared the service 
with visiting Unitarian ministers. Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank gave the charge to 
the minister; Rev. Randall S. Hilton, 
the charge to the congregation. The 
act of installation was performed by 
Mr. Eben Rodgers, president of the 
church. 


IN OHIO. While others celebrate cen- 
tenaries and tercentenaries, The First 
Unitarian Church of Columbus had a 
thoroughly good time observing its 
fourth birthday. On June 25 a large 
congregation gathered to worship and 
hear addresses by Rev. John F. Meyer 
and Rev. Francis G. Ricker. Mr. Meyer, 
who served the Independent Protestant 
Church of Columbus for twenty-five 
years before his retirement in 1939, 
gave a witty and inspiring review of 
the circumstances in which the Uni- 
tarian church came into being and of 
its first four years of life. Many of 
those whose hard work and high faith 
drew his praise were in the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Ricker, who became the 
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Filling a kit for Russian War Relief, 
Newburgh, New York 


minister in April, 1944, set a member- 
ship goal for the coming year and sug- 
gested “foundation stones” upon which 
to build a strong institution in the city. 

On June 27, the actual anniversary of 
the vote to organize and the adoption of 
a constitution, there was a picnic at one 
of the lovely riverside parks main- 
tained by the.city, with more people in 
attendance than at any church func- 
tion since Easter Sunday. A fine birth- 
day cake with a music box baked in was 
admired and demolished promptly. An- 
other major attraction was Honey 
Napoleon, a toy terrier owned by Dr. 
Frank Caldwell, professor emeritus of 
electrical engineering at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Honey went through his ex- 
tensive repertoire of tricks to the great 
delight of the children and adults. 

At the annual meeting, earlier in the 
year, a War Department citation of the 
military service of Rev. Clyde D. 
Williams was presented by the chaplain 
of the Corps Area. Mr. Williams served 
as minister of the church until Decem- 
ber, 1943. He is now on duty in 
Louisiana. The citation has been promi- 
nently placed in the reception hall of 
the church house. 


NEWS OF MINISTERS 


The Department of the Ministry of 
the American Unitarian Association has 
announced the following changes in the 
work of our ministers: 


Rev. Herman H. Geertz of Ellsworth, 
Maine, and Rev. John W. Eager of Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, have resigned to 
become Army chaplains. 


Mr. Gilbert Phillips, who has been 
active in the Unitarian church of 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, and who 
will enter Harvard Divinity School in 
the fall, will succeed Mr. Eager in Bed- 
ford. 

Dr. Howard B. Bard, minister since 
1913 of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Diego, California, will retire in 
January, 1945. Rev. Peter H. Samsom, 
minister of All Souls’ Church in River- 
side, has been called as his successor. 


Rev. Ralph E. Kyper, formerly of 
Northborough, Massachusetts, has 


begun his work as minister to the 
churches of Walpole and Charlestown, 
New Hampshire. 


Rev. Grant D. Butler of Chicago, 
Illinois, has been called to the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Rev. Charles E. Hahn completed his 
work at Santa Monica, California, on 
July 31. Mr. William W. Taylor, a 
student at the Starr King School for 
the Ministry, will succeed him. 


Mr. Orval S. Clay, a graduate of the 
Starr King School, has been called to 
Unity Home, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. 


A recent graduate of the Meadville 
Theological School, Mr. Paul F. Bliss, 
has been called to Saco, Maine. 


Mr. Heinz Rettig, who will graduate 
from Andover Newton ‘Theological 
School in September, will become min- 
ister at Groton, Massachusetts. 


Mr. David Hayeman, of the Tufts 
College School of Religion, will become 
student minister in Whitman, Mass. 


Rey. Atson H. Rosrnson, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, is serving as resident 
minister of our church in Littleton, 
New Hampshire, during July and 
August. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Rev. Dale DeWitt, reporting the 
Leadership Institute for the Middle At- 
lantic States, held at the MHackley 
School, June 21-27, states that from the 
standpoint of the value of the courses, 
the spirit of the group and of the ac- 
tivities, it was the best institute of the 
five held in this area. A total of 106 
persons was listed as attending; of these, 
seventy came for the full period and 
the others for part time. Of outstanding 
importance was the course given by Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs, entitled “The Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Religious Education.” 


There were two events that were 
carried off with great spirit and 
enthusiasm. At the Sunday morning 


service, Rev. George Edward O’Dell 
preached a splendid sermon on “De- 
mocracy and the Idea of God,” the 
content of which was entirely in keeping 
with the nature of the institute. The 
church service that provided the setting 
for his sermon was unusually effective. 
The choir of our church in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, was present to sing two 
hymns and one of the members played 
the violin. Miss Helen Reichard, the 
organist at Plainfield, directed the 
choir and at the close of the service 
played a composition by Bach on the 
organ. 

The other event was the presentation 
on Monday evening of “The Faith be- 
hind Freedom” by a speaking choir 
trained by Rev. Vincent B. Silliman. 
As part of the service of worship this 
was most impressive. Added to it 
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were interludes of speaking by young 
people in the audience representing the 
various characters of Men of Liberty 
by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 

Twenty-six churches were represented 
at the institute and the quality of 
leadership in this representation was 
unusually good. 


Dr. William H. Gysan sends a report 
of the General Conference held at Soo 
Nipi Lodge, New Hampshire, from June 
29 to July 5. Commenting enthusi- 
astically upon the excellence of the 
program, planned by Miss Margaret A. 
Nichols and her committee, he ex- 
presses the hope that Unitarian churches 
wake up to the value of these con- 
ferences and send more delegates! 
Among the attendants was Mrs. The- 
ophilus Smith of Groton, Massachu- 
setts, aged ninety-four, who has been 
present at every one of the forty-seven 
General Conferences, since their be- 
ginning at Star Island in 1897. 

The high moment of the week came 
on the Fourth of July at an out-of-door 
celebration on the lawn, with the 
Honorable Robert O. Blood, Governor 
of New Hampshire, and United States 
Senator Harold H. Burton of Ohio as 
speakers. This was Senator Burton’s 
first appearance at a summer confer- 
ence since he became moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association. He 
developed the thought in his address 
that life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness were our forefathers’ under- 
standing of the economy of the universe. 
These are principles for all peoples and 
not only for Anglo-Saxons. 

An enjoyable concert was given on 
one evening by Miss Jeanette Giaffi 
and Mrs. Ollolene E. Rivers, conference 
pianist. Miss Giaffi sang inspiringly at 
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the Sunday morning church service 
when Rev. Frank O. Holmes preached a 
challenging sermon on “The Faith That 
Dares Greater Things.” Before this 
service, Dr. William S. Nichols con- 
ducted a symbolic communion cere- 
mony. 

In his helpful morning talks, Rev. 
Arthur N. Moore of Houlton, Maine, 
dealt with “The Free Mind in Quest 
of Truth.” His topics were “Faith in 
Man Growing toward Faith in God,” 
“Our Exemplars,’ “Faith in World 
Community,” “Finding One’s Freedom 
in Nature” and “Finding God’s Freedom 
in’ Love.” 

A very constructive series of lec- 
tures on “The Democratic Church Finds 
Its Mission” was given by Dr. 
Thaddeus B. Clark of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. The essential purpose of the 
democratic state, he declared, is to use 
and develop the good in people, rather 
than to protect the isolated individual 
from interference with his rights. A 
true democracy carries out the prin- 
ciple of the fullest use of each in- 
dividual. Morals in a democratic state 
must be derived from experimental 
democratic living, with the social order 
taking the best from each individual in 
order to return to him more than he 
gives. World union cannot be_pro- 
vided by anyone who claims he’ is 
superior and that inferior peoples must 
be suppressed or eliminated. Liberal re- 
ligion can unite the world because it 
seeks to include all men in a free faith 
and would use this gigantic resource of 
diverse talent and ability to build for 
the welfare of all the enrichment of each. 

Evening lectures included “China’s 
Most Distinguished Family — the 
Soongs” by Dr. Gysan; “The American 
Red Cross” by Miss Marion T. Mc- 
Carthy; “Beautiful New Hampshire” by 


Mr. Holmes; and “Lost Horizons” by 
Rev. Frank E. Smith. The banquet 
on the closing night, with Dr. Nichols 
as toastmaster, presented Rev. Donald 
B. Hoyt of the Universalist church in 
Portland, Maine, as speaker. . 

Officers of the Isles of Shoals Uni- 
tarian Association elected for 1944 and 
1945 are as follows: president, Mr. 
Frank Reynolds; vice-presidents, Miss. 
McCarthy, Mrs. Edward W. Hayes and 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley; treasurer, 
Miss Marion Burrage; secretary, Miss 
Irene Bucek. Glowing tributes were 
paid the late Carl B. Wetherell by 
Miss Nichols and Dr. Gysan. 


Miss Florence Baer, who was on the: 
staff of the young people’s conference 
at Rowe Camp, Massachusetts, be- 
ginning June 24, sends an enthusiastic 
report of the two weeks. The group, 
taxing the capacity of the camp, num- 
bered sixty, and represented churches. 
from Beverly, Massachusetts, to 
Buffalo, New York. These high-school 
young people testify by written state- 
ment the worth of the instruction, wor- 
ship and fun they experienced there. 


Miss Baer believes that one of the 
most important contributions made to. 
their lives was the training, under Rev. 
Robert Killam, director of the camp,. 
in the conduct of worship services. 
Daily candlelight services were con- 
ducted by two of the young people and 
Mr. Killam spent several hours with 
each couple, training and advising them 
in the understanding and interpretation 
of the readings and prayers to be used. 
This was a unique contribution made 
by Rowe Camp to our churches and 
one that will have far-reaching results. 


Morning chapel was conducted by 
Mr. Killam and was greatly enriched 
by the singing of a volunteer choir of 
about twenty young people under the 
direction of Miss Baer. 


Dr. John Murray Atwood. dean of 
St. Lawrence University, held a con- 
ference each morning on “A Religious 
Philosophy of Life.” The second hour 
was devoted to a conference with Rev. 
Frank E. Smith. His topics were “Little 
Journeys into the Land of the Old and 
New Testaments” and “Seeing Ourselves. 
as Others See Us.” 


Several evenings featured special 
speakers: Rev. Fred I. Cairns of Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, and Rev. Dale De- 
Witt of New York City, who spoke on 
Negro and Jewish problems; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Babbitt of Petersham, natu- 
ralists; Miss Baer, who told the story 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and its work. Special Sunday preachers 
were Rev. Payson Miller of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Dr. Herbert Hitchen 
of West Newton, Massachusetts. A 
workshop was conducted during one 
week by Mr. Arnold Westwood on 
“Program Building in A.U.Y. Groups.” 


| Making Unitarians in Miami 


[Six years ago, at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot made a special 
appeal to the delegates for funds to as- 
sist in the establishment of new 
churches in great centers of population 
where, at that time, no liberal preach- 
ing was heard. The response was gener- 
ous, the collection amounting to seven- 
teen hundred dollars. Most of this 
money was used in Miami, Florida. To- 
day the First Unitarian Church of 
Miami is a completely self-supporting 
institution which this year raised, with- 
out assistance from outside, a budget of 
seven thousand dollars. The church is 
not only a vital force for good in the 
city of Miami, but, due to the consist- 
ent broadcasting of “The Unitarian 
Hour” every Sunday afternoon, a lib- 
eralizing element throughout the whole 
of southern Florida. The Sunday morn- 
ing forum and the services of worship 
are held in the Mayfair Theatre, but a 
beautiful residence purchased two 
years ago provides the “church home” 
for weekday activities. Rev. Joseph 
Barth, inspired, devoted and resourceful 
minister, has attracted to active serv- 
ice an unusually large number of 
talented laymen. Of these Mr. James 
J. Marshall, president of the church and 
editor of the Newsletter, is one of the 
most loyal. He says of this success in 
Miami, “You can do it, too!” Here is 
the biography of this growing church as 
told by Mr. Marshall.] 


* ¥ ¥ * * * 


Singing the bass solo with the choir is 
a Unitarian who declared two months 
before that he would never, under 
any circumstances, join a church. The 
doctor, a refugee from Spanish Fascism, 
last summer hated Christianity with all 
the fury of bitter memory. That is he, 
taking up the collection. The big man, 
chairman of the church forum com- 
mittee, escaped tsarist agents in Irkutsk. 
To him religion was the opiate of the 
people. He is planning the next dinner 
at Unitarian House with the captain 
from Hungary, who has served in 
twelve armies, many of them in revolt 
against clerical politicians. 


There are three hundred people at 
the First Unitarian Church of Miami 
this morning. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
talked at ten o’clock on Palestine. Half 
of the audience flung questions, some 
sympathetic, some cynical, but all keen 
and courteous. On the following Sun- 
day, the minister announced, the high- 
school choir of forty-eight Negro youths 
would again stir us with their pensive 
spirituals and a Bach anthem. We 
would sit tense, our hearts full and our 
eyes moist, as their clean young 


Rev. Joseph Barth 


voices, half-risen from slavery, to the 
surge of Sibelius’ “Finlandia” thundered 
a Unitarian confession, “We Would Be 
One in Hatred of All Wrong.” The 
subject of the sermon this morning is 
how the Christian Church for thirty 
million pieces of silver has betrayed 
the Prince of Peace. 

This church is five years old. It has 
296 members. It welcomes sixty new 
members a year. Not one of these is a 
child sliding into Unitarian member- 
ship by the process of growing up. 
Fewer than twenty were ever Uni- 
tarians. Its membership is largely “ex” 
—ex-Catholics, ex-Protestants, ex-Jews, 
all the “exes” who called themselves 
free thinkers, agnostics, atheists, church- 
haters. The Miami church does not 
proselyte; it finds a more fruitful har- 
vest among religious rebels. These are 
the intellectual revolutionists, — the 
analysts of men and human _institu- 
tions, newspaper editors, writers, 
scientists, college and school teachers, 
doers of important things in the world. 
To these our church offers what they 
have been seeking in religious experi- 
ence, however unknowingly. The roster 
of this church reads like a Who’s Who 
of the diversified brains of this cross- 
roads of the world. 

Rey. Joseph Barth, the minister, came 
here to some twenty members, these 
hopeful but not sanguine. This is a 
city of night life, legalized gambling, 
of extremes of hysteria and depression. 
Basically, it has religion of a sort— 
devotion to a strange Christian God 
who is stepfather to forty thousand 
Negroes and uncle twice removed to 
half as many Jews. Religiously it is 
fundamentalist where it has religion at 


all; ignoring religion is a chief diver- 
sion. 
Into this stagnant pool Mr. Barth 


~ dropped a bomb of common sense, To 


civic clubs, college fraternities, social 
service groups, he carried the gospel 
that religion might be reasonable. Over 
the air the radio sounded the call. 
Profane insults by anonymous mail and 
telephone yielded to admiration. In the 
first years the battle was hard. But 
now the Unitarian church is ‘a power 
in the community. Its forums are 
thronged, its prestige recognized. Mrs. 
Barth brings to numberless groups a 
liberal interpretation of vital current 
literature. At Friday and Sunday dis- 
cussions and at youth meetings, contro- 
versial themes attract capacity au- 
diences. 

As a result of Mr. Barth’s broad- 
casting, listening groups spring up in 
various communities, especially within 
a range of one hundred miles of the 
Miami area, and with these groups our 
minister has spent a good deal of time. 
Unitarians are being made, and in the 
days to come, at least one of these 
communities should develop an organ- 
ized group. 

Unitarian House has become a 
Miami institution. This mansion of a 
late Florida politician is situated in the 
city’s older aristocratic section. The 
church, then of 150 members, in five 
days raised the money for its purchase. 
The minister’s family lives upstairs; on 
the lower floor is a library’ of three 
thousand volumes, office, printing shop, 
pantries, closets, storage room, dining 
room, hotel kitchen and an auditorium 
for a hundred persons with a reception 
hall adjoining for overflow audiences. 

What built this church? Not playing 
dead, nor rattling dead men’s bones. 
Just plain Unitarianism—not endowed 
Unitarianism nor petrified Unitarianism, 
but the fighting, challenging Unitarian- 
ism that bred Channing, Emerson and 
Parker. Unitarianism in Miami is that 
religion which in a city of prejudice 
invites Negroes to speak at its forums, 
whose pulpit welcomes rabbis, at whose 
installation ceremony a Catholic priest 
was one of the speakers. The church 
has one rule that has never been broken: 
its members may differ in every thought 
save one—that every man has a right 
to express freely his opinion. 

This is a working church. It of- 
fers something—a minister on a crusade, 
a dedication to human brotherhood, 
a maximum of courage and a confidence 
in its mission. This is the only kind 
of Unitarianism we know in Miami. 
We think it is the Unitarian faith. It 
has succeeded here. It will succeed 
wherever Unitarians are convinced that 
theirs is the religion of progress. 
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Mr. Rosert Poicuow, first-year law 
student at Tulane University, received 
the Glendy Burke Oratorical, Literary 
and Debating Society medal for ex- 
cellence in debating. Mr. Polchow spoke 
on “How to Tell Your Friends from the 
Fascists”; the material for his speech 
was taken from a sermon written by Dr. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, minister of The 
First Unitarian Church of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. The judges in the 
contest were an assistant professor of 
German and an instructor in English at 
Newcomb College, and an assistant 
professor of philosophy at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


Miss Grace Ruts Coucuester, for 
several years a faithful and _ efficient 
worker at Unitarian headquarters, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
was married to Lieutenant Robert 
Speirs, U.S.A.A.F., on June 19 in the 
First Congregational Church of Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Enear Burr Smiru, chairman of 
the parish committee in the Unitarian 
church of Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
was awarded an honorary degree at 
the Amherst College commencement. 
The citation called attention to his long 
years as principal of the high schools 
in Brattleboro, Vermont, and in Green- 
field, and stated: “Your life, devoted to 
the high calling of transmitting to each 
new generation some knowledge of our 
common heritage, has raised the stand- 
ards of public secondary school educa- 
tion to a higher level in two ancient 
centers of New England culture. Your 
alma mater calls you to the stage on 
the fiftieth anniversary of your grad- 
uation to give you again her accolade.” 
Mr. Smith is one of the most beloved 
citizens of Greenfield and serves on 
countless civic committees. When the 
local librarian went into the Navy, 
“E.B.,” as he is affectionately called, 
became acting librarian. 


SerceEANT Cuartes R. Grenier, 
US.A.A.F., son of Rev. Hazel R. 
Gredler of Norton, Massachusetts, and 
Rey. Frank S. Gredler of New London, 
Connecticut, is engaged to Miss Eloise 
E. Proper, senior in the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. Miss Proper is a member of 
our church in Ithaca, New York, and 
was an officer in the A.U.Y. group of 
that parish when Sergeant Gredler was 
president of the same group. 


Rosert Weston, son of Lieutenant 
Robert T. Weston, Chaplains Corps, 
U.S.A., and Mrs. Weston of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, has received a scholar- 
ship at the Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
New York, for the coming year. 


Rey. Atrrep Stiernorre was ordained 
and installed at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Monday evening, June 19, at 
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eight o’clock. The act of ordination and 
installation was conducted by Mr. 
Archibald Peebles, president of the 
Board of ‘Trustees. Rev. Albert E. 
Kristjansson gave the charge to the 
minister and the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The others who took part were 
ministers of other churches in Van- 
couver. A large attendance was present 
at the service which was followed by a 
reception in the church hall. 


Rev. Joserpn C. Atuen, for sixteen 
years minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society of Bernardston, 
Massachusetts, retired from active min- 
istry on June 30, 1944. During his 
ministry Mr. Allen has been active 
in the community, promoting discussion 
groups and producing worth-while 
plays, serving in the Connecticut 
Valley Unitarian Ministerial Union and 
the Greenfield Clergy Club. In the 
summers -he was minister of the Pre- 
served Smith Memorial Chapel at Rowe, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Allen was ordained 
in 1895 in Winonah, Minnesota, and 
served Unitarian churches in Redlands, 
California, Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, Walpole and Hubbardston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Geneseo, Illinois. At a 
meeting of the Bernardston parish it 
was voted to accept Mr. Allen’s resig- 
nation with deep regret and to make 
him minister emeritus of the church. 
In the fall Mr. and Mrs. Allen will 
return to Geneseo to live. 


Rev. Evsrince F. SronenaM, minis- 
ter of The First Unitarian Society of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, gave the in- 
vocation and benediction at the gradua- 
tion exercises of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. He preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at a joint service of the Exeter 
High School and Robinson Seminary for 


Girls and gave the invocation and bene- 
diction at the graduation exercises of 
both these institutions. 


Rey. Rosert J. Howpen, assistant 
minister of The First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is preaching at all 
the summer services held in the church 
during July and August. Mr. Holden 
will speak informally on timely and 
vitally interesting religious issues. The 
services will be varied by brief dis- 


cussion periods, sound films or special — 


music. The subjects for five of the ten 
Sundays are “The Song of Russia,” 
“Penicillin—The Wonder Cure,” “Syn- 
thetic Quinine—A Tribute to Youth,” 


“The Religion of Modern Literature’ 


and “It’s Not Long Till November.” 


Dr. WinrreD OVERHOLSER, superin- 
tendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
and professor of psychiatry at George 
Washington University School of Med- 
icine, Washington, D: C., gave the com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of _the Meadville Theological 
School. He said: “Shortly the church, 
like all other social institutions, will 
face one of its greatest challenges. 
Many men are already returning from 
the armed forces as psychiatric casual- 
ties, and many thousands more will soon 
be returning to their communities, who, 
although not labeled as psychiatric or 
any other type of casualties, will have 
a different point of view from that 
which they cherished when they went 
away in the service. They will come 
back changed men, to find a community 
which now appears far different. The 
economic adjustments which will face 
the postwar world are probably no- 
where nearly so important in human 
values as the very drastic personal read- 
justments that must be made by the 
returning servicemen and their families. 
It will require all the ingenuity, all of 
the knowledge, all of the human sym- 
pathy of physicians, social workers, em- 
ployers and, above all, of clergymen, to 
aid these men and their families to re- 
mold their lives and their attitudes to 
the demands of a new world in which 
hopefully we may look for an endur- 
ing peace and for a wider distribution 
of mental comfort and good will. May 
God give you strength and knowledge 
to speed that happy time!” 


Rey. Wniim A. Vrooman cele-. 


brated his eightieth birthday on July 7. 
Several score of old friends sent greet- 
ing cards and letters expressing con- 
gratulations and good will. Fourteen 
men of the church in Wilmington, 
Delaware, of which he was minister 
from 1918 to 1936, joined in sending a 
letter enclosing a check for $260, as an 
expression of their esteem. Mr. Vroo- 
man has been executive secretary of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society of Delaware 
since it was organized in 1920, and he 
writes that it is excellent and useful 
employment. : 
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UNITARIAN 


_ National Convention 


The National Convention of American 


Unitarian Youth, on July 7, decided 


basic policies on public affairs and prob- 
lems specifically facing the young people 
of the free churches. The final steps 
were taken in the streamlining reorgan- 
ization which made the Y.P.R.U. into 
A.U.Y.; and the annual elections were 
held.: 

Regionally nominated candidates from 
all over the country were elected without 
opposition to the Council and offices. 
Arnold Westwood, David Carson and 
Jean Hueston were re-elected as Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Secretary, re- 
spectively; David Parke of Buffalo, New 
York, was elected Treasurer. From New 
England, Janice Britton of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, Dorcas Hamilton of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, Betty Green of 
Leominster, Massachusetts, and Nancy 
Stiles of Keene, New Hampshire, were 
elected to the Council. The Middle 
Atlantic Area chose Hugo Leaming of 
Richmond, Virginia, and Lee Salisbury 
of Brooklyn, New York. From the Mid- 
west, Patricia Hunt of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Fiona Kennedy of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, and Nathaniel Lauriat of Chicago, 
Illinois, were elected. For the South- 
west and the Rocky Mountain Area, 
Mary Rose Allen of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was selected; and for the Far 
West, Betty Lyser of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Eastern Canada and Vermont 
chose Ann Ryan of Montreal, Quebec, 
while Western Canada elected David 
Davis of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Most of the day was spent in study 
groups, each commissioned to consider 
a particular field and make reeommenda- 
tions to the late afternoon plenary 
session. Three groups proposed resolu- 
tions on citizenship in world, nation and 
community. A.U.Y. came out for a 
world organization with adequate mili- 
tary and economic coercive power, then 
turned to concrete opportunities for 
international fellowship through Amer- 
ican Youth for a Free World and the 
International Religious Fellowship. 

The National Citizenship Commission 
produced an exhaustive series of resolu- 
tions favoring the anti-poll tax bill and 
affirming in general the stand against 
discrimination traditional in A.U.Y. 
They spoke out on the necessity of 
voting and helping others, particularly 
servicemen, to vote in the coming elec- 
tion. Rejoicing in the demise of the 
Dies Committee, the convention asserted 
labor’s rights to political action. Urging 
the extension of social security, the 
group favored federal aid for all de- 
serving students on the sole basis of 
demonstrated ability. 

The local citizenship group supported 
local co-operation with labor unions and 
scored all young people who violate 
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price control devices. Blood donations 
were urged, but with a protest against 
discrimination with regard to Negro 
blood. 

A.U.Y. in denominational and organ- 
izational affairs created commissions to 
of agreement on 
Unitarian purpose and a group on 
churchmanship. It was voted to con- 
tinue the work in connection with 
and servicemen. 
Membership drives and regional break- 
downs were set up in further resolutions. 
The central conclusion in the field of 
churchmanship was a resolution asking 
that youth be treated as a major 
element of the adult congregation in 
matters of church administration, and 
that young people accept the responsi- 
bilities of that position. 


NATHANIEL LAURIAT 


Ferry Beach Conference 


From throughout New England and 
as far west as California, 125 young 
liberals came to the Atlantic seashore 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, July 1-8, for the 
New England Regional Conference of 
American Unitarian Youth. 

Miss Betty Green and Mr. James 
Stuart, as co-chairmen, together with the 
New England Unitarian youth leaders, 
laid out a week of intensive study and 
play, all directed toward making plans 
and reaching conclusions to implement 
the desire of modern world youth to 
plan for their adulthood tomorrow. 

Carrying out the week’s theme with a 
group of specially prepared lectures for 
youth education, Rev. Joseph Barth of 
Miami, Florida, gave a stimulating start 
to every morning. The major educa- 
tional device was a series of workshops, 
designed for the study, survey and 
education of young people in seven 
different fields. Led by seven authori- 
ties in these fields, the workshops 
produced stimulating results through 
discussions, reports and demonstrations. 
“Men of Liberty” under Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, “Personal Problems” led by 


Rev. Harry C. Meserve, and “Program 
Building” by Rev. Alfred Schenkman 
helped to create a closer feeling and 
understanding of the church itself; while 
“International Relations” led by Mrs. 
Jean T. Hueston and “Social Action” 
led by Rev. Fred I. Cairns brought 
about a consciousness of the pertinent. 
problems facing the modern world, and 
the importance of their solution. 

News of the camp gossip, sports and 
work came to the campers through the 
newspaper workshop, directed by Mrs. 
Martha H. Fletcher, which stressed the 
use of the press in liberal action. 

These workshops proved to be a 
source of unlimited value to participants, 
by providing a means of expression 
through participation and direct educa- 
tional influence. Probably the unit 
whose voice reached most ears was the 
radio workshop, directed by Miss Jane 
Welch. This group, as a part of its 
training, produced two radio programs, 
one of which, a push toward religious 
liberality, was broadcast over the air 
from Portland, Maine. 

Recreation, as always, had its impor- 
tant place at Ferry Beach. The blue 
Atlantic beckoned with a delightful 
hand throughout the week, and the 
Polar Bear Club had many early morn- 
ing swims. The beach was continually 
a place for discussions, campfires, meet- 
ings and sports. 

Mr. Elmer Stelley proved himself an 
invaluable friend to the conferehce as. 
youth adviser to the New England com- 
mittee of A.U.Y. Work and recreation 
were so closely connected that liberalism 
appeared in the most delightful manner, 
even in the entertainments and off-duty 
discussions. 

Of particular interest was the number 
of representatives from several races, 
including two Indian students, Japanese 
Americans and several Negro young 
people, as well as those from various 
other denominations. 

Special speakers included Mr. Matthew 
Bullock, outstanding Negro leader, on 
Negro relations; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hata, on the Japanese American situa- 
tion; Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, national 
authority: on juvenile delinquency; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Jones, speaking 
respectively on “Inside Franco Spain” 
and “Will the United States Have to 
Fight Russia?” 

The New England Regional Confer- 
ence was stimulating to the thought and 
action of Unitarian youth, and should 
be significant to the world, that Amer- 
ican liberal youth are moving forward 
with plans for “The World We Want to 
Live In.” As long as young people meet 
to plan for tomorrow on a liberal, 
forward-looking basis, there will remain 
a chance for tomorrow’s better world. 

Mary Rose ALLEN 
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‘CHURCHES USE 
“WHAT UNITES US” 


Rey. Harry Hooper reports using 
selected passages from What Unites Us 
as a Scripture reading at a recent service 
in The Unitarian Church of Staten 
Island, New York. 

On June 18 at the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society at Nashua, New 
Hampshire, What Unites Us was read in 
its entirety by Rev. Otto Lyding, and 
the hymns suggested in the statement 
were sung in their respective places. 
This portion of the service took about 
thirty minutes. 


NEWS FROM ERIE 


The Laymen’s League chapter of Erie, 
Pennsyluama, has undertaken as a 
project the administration of the “Erie 
Unitarian Lecture Foundation,” a fund 
recently established with an initial gift 
in memory of Herbert Constable. 


FORMER MISSION PREACHER 
COMMENTS ON 
“WHAT UNITES. US” 


[Dr. Horace Westwood, now minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, California, and from 1927 to 
1933 mission preacher of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has written for the 
Bulletin his evaluation of the League 
statement.] 

For many reasons, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in venturing the 
prophecy that What Unites Us may 
prove to be one of the most important 
contributions made for over a century 
toward the understanding of the dy- 
namic of liberal religion. 

To begin with, it is a product of the 
lay mind. The approach is neither 
that of the trained philosopher nor of 
the professional theologian, and it is 
totally lacking in the doctrinal atmos- 
phere of the ordained ministry. This 
statement does not imply the slightest 
criticism of any of these professions. 
It is simply a recognition of the diffi- 
culty in making any professional 
pronouncement without due considera- 
tion to possible professional reactions. 
What Unites Us has none of this. Hence 
it has the directness and simplicity its 
origin would lead us to expect. 

What is more important, it is a 
product not only of group thinking but 
of group experience. Herein lies its 
value and_ significance. It is not, 
primarily, a series of reflections upon 
what others have thought about religion 
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and dogma, but a direct approach to 
the issues of life. One senses that these 
men have examined their reactions to 
the world as they have come to know 
it in the practice of living and in rela- 
tion to the intellectual environment 
and scientific outlook of their genera- 
tion, and, like Mrs. Miniver, they have 
“thought with the heart and felt with 
the mind.” 

The result is singularly refreshing. 
One gathers the impression not of a 
faith “compiled and manufactured from 
tenable propositions” but of a faith 
dynamic in quality since it emerges 
from experience. 

Moreover, What Unites Us senses 
what so many liberal pronouncements 


appear to lack: namely, the “reality | 


of organic-relatedness.” While there is 
no minimizing of the “free mind prin- 
ciple,” there is, without any reservation, 
wholehearted recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that man is a conscious 
part of a developing cosmos, coupled 
with a willingness to accept the im- 
plications and obligations arising there- 
from. 
Thus liberal has not 


far: religion 


- caught the full sweep of this concept 


of “organic-relatedness” which, from 
the angle of its possible effect upon 
man’s future religious outlook, is 
charged with spiritual potentialities 
that, to say the least, are immeasurable. 
For once this is grasped, as Clayton 
Morrison pointed out some years ago 
in Christendom, we may witness, per- 


Dr. Horace Westwood 


\ 
> \8 
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haps, the greatest spiritual awakening 
in the annals of time, and it will have 
scientific foundations. While What 
Unites Us does not say this, what it 
does say concerning “Power—the 
Pulsing of This Cosmos,” power “re- 
leased according to immutable controls,” 
definitely implies it. 

‘While I would suggest ‘that the 
section dealing with religion as personal 
might be strengthened by a fuller rec- 
ognition of the social origins of 
individual consciousness, nevertheless, 
as I reread What Unites Us for the nth 
time—to quote John Wesley—‘I felt 
my heart within me strangely warmed.” 
I found myself wishing that I had had 
such a pamphlet prepared by laymen 
in the days when it was my privilege 
to travel all over the United States 
and Canada as mission preacher for 
the Laymen’s League. It is vibrant 
with life; vital with the reality of re- 
flected experience; pregnant with the 
potentialities of a mighty faith. For 
herein are the foundation stones of a 
true gospel! The issues of theism 
versus humanism are caught up in a 
larger synthesis. Man expresses the 
Universal Life of which he is a con- 
scious part, and as he grows in under- 
standing he will live in tune with that 
Power, which pulsates in every nook 
and cranny of the Whole, and which 
becomes articulate in the highest 
reaches of his heart and mind. 


Horace Westwoop 


NEW STRIPE FOR FURBER 


Former President Edward P. Furber, 
until recently a lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Reserve, has been 
raised to the rank of lieutenant com- 


mander. He is assigned to the 
Receiving Station in South Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
MALCOLM REES RETURNS 


Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm C. Rees, 
U.S.A., who was from 1931 to 1934 the 
administrative vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, was at his home in 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, in June 
and early July, after eighteen months 
abroad. He went with the Fifth Army 
when it was organized in North Africa 
in January, 1943, and served the army 
both there and in Italy as contracting 
and purchasing officer. 

He returned home on rotation for 
assignment to new duties. 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


ARTHUR LON WEATHERLY 


Dr. Weatherly’s great popularity 
came from his burning sense of hu- 
manity, his personal loyalties, _ his 
constant activity for human welfare and 
a deepening wisdom shared with all. 
An omnivorous reader, a sympathetic 
listener, lover of man and_ nature, 
appreciative companion of high and 
lowly, leader—literally thousands re- 
member him with joy and _ gratitude. 
Affectionately, with a tinge of respect, 
they called him “the parson”; some, 
surreptitiously, “Socrates”; some, just 
“Arthur.” Letters from all over the 
States are coming swiftly, from Europe 
and Asia, especially from former stu- 
dents at the Iowa and Nebraska Uni- 
versities, telling how many people “the 
parson” helped and encouraged on their 
way. 

“A rare combination of idealist and 
realist” says a Nebraska editor, who 
goes on to narrate seven (of the many) 
city- and state-wide beneficences of 
which Dr. Weatherly was the initiator, 
as well as: pusher, until they were 
firmly established. “Many of us have 
asserted our love for our fellow man,” 
says this editor, “but no one gave such 
practical proof of it as Dr. Weatherly. 
Of him it might well be said as of 
Christianity’s great leader, ‘He went 
about doing good.’ What he so con- 
spiciously was and did, endeared him 
to all conditions of men.” 

Dr. Weatherly began his ministry as 
a Congregationalist but soon entered 
the Unitarian fellowship, serving briefly 
in Westerly, Rhode Island, and 
Worcester, Massachusetts. From there 
he went to the church in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, whose beloved leader he was 
for twenty-eight years (with the in- 
terruption of the first World War); and 
since 1942, its cherished minister 
emeritus. For his ministerial com- 
rades, Dr. Eliot said the right word: 
“No more loyal friend nor gallant 
servant of mankind has ever belonged 
to our fellowship. We salute him with 
affection and undying admiration.” 


C. P. WELLMAN 


FREDERICK H. JOHNSON 


Mr. Frederick Hosmer Johnson died 
at his home in Northboro, Massachu- 
setts, on July 1, at the age of sixty-nine. 
A descendant of Rev. Joseph Allen, who 
was for over fifty years pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Northboro, Mr. 
Johnson was the fifth generation of his 
family to maintain an active interest in 
the life of this parish. He was born in 
Northboro, April 17, 1875, the son of 
_ William H. and Harriet H. Johnson. 
He leaves a wife, Mrs. Sallie P. 


(Hall) Johnson, and four children: 
Mrs. Kenneth McDougall of Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts; Mr. Allen Shaw of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire; Mr. Fred- 
erick Hosmer, Jr., of Norwich, Vermont; 
and Ensign Leonard Ware, now stationed 
at Lee Field, Green Cove Springs, 
Florida. He also leaves eight grand- 
children, and a sister, Mrs. George W. 
Booth of Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 

Services were conducted at his late 
residence, The Allen Parsonage, on Mon- 
day, July 3, by Rev. Andrew G. Rosen- 
berger. 


ALLEN COX 


The Unitarian denomination is es- 
pecially concerned in the death of one 
of our laymen—Mr. Allen Cox—because 
he was the architect for our headquarters 
building at 25 Beacon Street in Boston. 
Mr. Cox died at his home in Granby, 
Massachusetts, on July 5, 1944. During 
his residence in Cambridge he had been 
a member of the First Church and active 
in its Laymen’s League. Mr. Cox’s skill 
in the development and adaptation of 
the colonial style to present-day needs 
was a distinct contribution, perhaps no- 
where shown to more advantage than 
in the college community at Amherst. 
Architecture, art and the love of nature 
were dominant in his personality. 


D. H. Fenn 


MRS. B. J. HARRIOTT 


The following memorial resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the officers and 
directors of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association at their meeting in 
Concord, June 1, 1944: 

“As officers and directors of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association, we 
wish to record our deep regret and sense 
of loss in the death of Mrs. Bertram J. 
Harriott, representative on this Board of 
the New Hampshire Associate Alliance. 

“Mrs. Harriott was for some years 
president of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciate Alliance, and had served the New 
Hampshire Association in many ways, 
always to the advancement of our com- 
mon aims. Her devotion to liberal reli- 
gion, her quick and friendly interest 
in persons, her sound judgment in 
matters of practical concern, and her 
buoyant good courage, made her a leader 
of great helpfulness to all who worked 
with her, and one who will be greatly 
missed.” 


CORRECTION 


In the July issue of The Christian 
Register, page 274, column 2, para- 
graph 3, line 6; for “valid” read “in- 
valid.” 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


6 Lord 


APPEAL FILM 
IN PROSPECT 


A motion picture in color depicting 
the varied works supported by the 
United Unitarian Appeal will be among 
the educational materials available to 
all churches next fall when the 1944-45 
season is inaugurated. 

The new campaign is to be launched 


_ officially in October, and seeks as its 


goals the presentation of the appeal 
story in every Unitarian church, and a 
total of $135,000 in contributions. 

The allocations of the member or- 
ganizations for the new year are as 
follows: 


American Unitarian Association $46,000 


American Unitarian Youth........ 5,300 
Meadville Conference ................ 700 
New England Unitarian Council 7,400 
Unitarian Laymen’s League... 7,500 


Unitarian Ministerial Union...... 1,000: 


Unitarian Service Committee.... 35,000 
Unitarian Service Committee— 

Bimergeney 8.0. 5,000: 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

Ce ier, aes Mean 18,000 
Western Unitarian Conference.... 3,000 
Allowed for Campaign Expenses 6,100 

$135,000, 


SHARES STAY AT 
74% PER CENT 


The “share” of the local church will 
be figured, as it was last year, at 7% 
per cent of the church’s average budget 
over a five-year period. Each church 
therefore may expect its new share to 
be close to that of the past year except 
where there has been a sharp rise or 
fall in the local budget. If every 
church contributes at this 77% per cent 
rate, the goal figure will be reached. 

Each church will be requested to 
appoint a committee to arrange the 
presentation of the appeal, with one 
person to act as the contact with appeal 
headquarters. Regional responsibility 
for the promotion of the appeal will be 
vested in the seven regional directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
aided by the regional committees of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League where such 
committees have been established: 
namely, New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States and the Middle West. 
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Will Shouting 
Stop Anti-Semitism? 


To the Register: 

One is always at a loss to know what 
to do.about a letter such as the one by 
Mr. Kenneth Leslie recently appearing 
im your journal. There is serious ques- 
tion whether it should be dignified with 
a reply. I am overriding the objections 
of several advisers, however, and giving 
this answer. 

In that letter Mr. Leslie attacked Mr. 
Frederick Woltman, the American Jew- 
ish Committee and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. I shall not 
attempt to speak for Mr. Woltman or the 
American Jewish Committee. 

As for the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, it must be pointed 
out that. this organization is one that 
varies, in some respects, with many of 
the three hundred communities where it 
has local round tables and with the more 
than two thousand communities where 
its committees function. There is no 
dictation from New York or regional of- 
fices about local policy and the outstand- 
ing Protestants, Catholics and Jews of 
these communities form the executive 
committees of these local units. In other 
words, the conference is what local peo- 
ple make it. 

A similar situation prevails in the 
other aspects of the conference program. 
For example, we use literally thousands 
of speakers each year and provide them 
only with very general material as back- 
ground for their talks. When the con- 
ference deals with formal education, 
school men and educators from all over 
the nation do the major part of the work. 

Among such people are Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University, who 
is chairman of the Educational Com- 
mission of the conference; and Dr. 
George F. Zook of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and his associates, 
with whom the conference is co-operat- 
ing closely on certain major projects. 

In the religious education work of the 
conference there are men like Dr. Percy 
R. Hayward of the International Council 
of Religious Education, Dr. Henry N. 
MacCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege, Professor Paul H. Vieth of Yale 
University and many other men of 
similar position. Dr. Hayward recently 
edited an entire issue of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education on 
the theme of group relations and in that 
issue gave an answer to the charge of 
Dr. Joshua Bloch that the program of 
the National Conference was a “hoax.” 
Anyone who wants the truth about this 
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aspect of the work of the conference is 
invited to write to the conference office, 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for. 


a complete account. 

The record of the conference is open 
to public inspection at any time, includ- 
ing its financial statements and sources 
of funds. 

Mr. Leslie criticizes the conference 
because of the activities of Father Ed- 
ward Lodge Curran and Ambassador 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. 

Father Curran was never a member 
of the board of trustees or any policy- 
making body of the conference. He was 
a member of a no-longer-existent ad- 


“visory committee and. he attended a 


few meetings. His tenure expired in 
1940. But what is the implication? If 
Father Curran is prejudiced is it not 
right that the conference should work 
with him to change his opinions? Good 
will organizations have been criticized 
often for working only with those people 
who are already “converted.” 
Ambassador Hayes has had a long 
and distinguished record as a student 
of nationalism and an opponent of totali- 
tarianism. He is now in Spain as an 
official representative of the United 
States government and speaks and acts 
only in that capacity. His official acts 
have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. In the absence of Ambassador 
Hayes from this country, the National 
Conference seeks counsel from such 
American Catholic leaders as Dr. George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
Professor Eugene H. Byrne of Columbia 
University and Mr. Basil O’Connor. 
Mr. Leslie accuses the conference of 
“appeasement” tactics. It is difficult to 
know exactly what he means. In seek- 
ing to promote understanding and mu- 
tual respect the conference does not con- 
done the acts of any religious institution 
or of all Catholics, all Jews or all 
Protestants. It does insist, however, 
that in case of honest disagreement the 
discussion be kept on the high levels of 
accuracy, fair play and friendliness. 
One is often disturbed to discover 
that those who shout for action and 
militancy usually wind up by passing 
resolutions against anti-Semitism and 
other bigotry, by holding mass meetings 
of protest and by demanding legislation. 
But, obviously, they know very little 
about how to change the folkways and 
social pattern of a nation. They give 
evidence of their lack of appreciation 
of the methods involved in changing a 
biased individual from a_ state of 
prejudice to one of good will. It is 
impossible to change a man’s prej- 
udices by accusing him of being biased. 


i 


The whole task of education for mutual - 


respect and understanding among re- 
ligious and racial groups is very complex 
and intricate; it is not solved by shout- 
ing and protesting, or by condemning 


- intolerance. 


The conference is perfectly willing to 
stand on its record of sixteen years 
providing that record is accurately and 
fairly presented. 

WILLARD JOHNSON 
Assistant to the President 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Ine. 


New York City 


. HOPE FOR TOMORROW 
' (Continued from page 301) 


possibilities of joy in living to accept in 
placid resignation a return to the era of 
strife, insecurity and privation. 
have suggested that we foster monopoly 
until power is concentrated in so few 
hands that the state may easily take over 
and administer the perfected economic 
machinery for the commonweal. This is 
a radical solution. One thing is sure, a 
living religion must insist upon the re- 
moval of this lion from the path. 
Another lion, hoary with age, is the 
vested interest of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. There is a strange paradox in the 
fact that men of religion who might be 
expected to be wholeheartedly behind 
the human cause, inspiring and directing 
the workers, providing the driving force 
for creative advance, should be a threat 
to religious idealism. Too often they are 
religious housekeepers, balancing the 
budget. preserving privilege. defending 
the sacred heritage, maintaining the 
status quo. It is an old and irritating 
story, this conflict between the prophet 
and the priest. The utmost that we have 
ever been able to expect from the priest 
is that he may be, at his best, a reformer. 
Every radically new religion of history 
has been led by a layman. In this age 
when religions return to the earth from 
their supernatural venturings, when reli- 
gion reaches out to become the synthesiz- 
ing force of our total culture, the de- 
fenders of traditional dogma and estab- 
lished institutions walk backwards into 
the future, their eyes fixed upon the dy- 
ing past. As in so many other critical 
periods of history, it may be that loyalty 


to vital religion will mean disloyalty to — 


the faith and forms of the fathers. 

I have confidence that when man 
realizes that the good life on earth is pos- 
sible he will find the way to it. There is 
urgency in the modern situation. Man 
must solve his problems or destroy him- 
self. Far worse tragedy than he has ever 
known is the penalty of failure. The ma- 
terial basis of life is only the beginning. 
The real joy of living is in cultural com- 
radeship as co-workers in the perfecting 
of social relationships. This fellowship 
of sharers and creators of the values of 
the good life can become an actuality. 


There is hope for tomorrow. Why not be- 


gin to learn the art of living together? 


? - 


Some - 


‘2 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People's 
pics, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
oths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


AND THUS WAS ADAM 
By RALPH E. BATLEY 
A Verse Story of the Depth 
Psychology and the Deep South 
“Tt has coherence, insight, power . . . moving 
and convincing ... a real work of art.”’— 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Postpaid 
HAMPEL’S BOOK SHOP 
708 W. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 


$1.50 


No! No! That is not the way to 
hoist the ensign! 


A traveler on a Broadway bus found 
himself in the middle of a party of 
tourists, shepherded by a sightseeing 
guide the other day. The bus swung 
around under the 3rd-avenue Elevated 
structure. 

Without changing his tone in the 
slightest, the sight seeing guide said: 
“This is the 8rd-av. El, still standing. 
We tore down the 6th-av. El, and sold it 
to the Japs. Then we tore down the 
9th-av. El, and kept it for ourselves. 
Now the Japs are shooting the 6th-av. 
El] at us, and we’re shooting the 9th-ay. 
E] at them. Bang, bang!” 


—PM 


This Is War 


From the World-Telegram: Harriet 
Borden Hunter, known to her friends 
as Toodles, has done nothing but inter- 
view, and none too successfully, servants 
for her Spring Lake, N. J., place since 
her return from Palm Beach. 

—New Yorker 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through [end a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT. Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD. Vice-l’resident 
KENNARD WOODWORTH. Treasurer 
MRS. MARY C. HAZARD. “xecutive Secretary 


and income 


“WHAT UNITES US” 


“T found myself wishing I 
had had 


prepared by laymen in. the 


such a pamphlet 
days when it was my priv- 
the 


So says 


lege to travel . . . for 
Laymen’s League.” 
Dr. Horace Westwood. 


Have you ordered your 


copies? 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 


For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan  (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 


write 


For information about Antioch, 
for catalogue to 

Assistant to the President 

AntIocH COLLEGE, 

YELLOW Sprincs, O. 


x 


* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


a md 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m._ Laurence ( 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington & Boylston Sts. First and 
Second Churches in Boston uniting for summer 
services each Sunday at 11 a. m. Aug. 6, Rev. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Sanford, Me.; Aug. 13, 
Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Aug. 20, Rev. Frank Jennings, D.D., Mass. 
Council of Churches; Aug. 27, Rev. Clarence 
R. Skinner, D.D., Tufts College School of 
Religion; Sept. 3, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D De 
Harvard, Mass. <A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. King’s Chapel open weekdays 9 a. m. to 
4 p.m. Service of Prayer, Tuesday and Friday, 
12 m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 
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Gor nlanning 


For children of 3 and 4 
MARTIN AND JUDY, Vol. 


By Verna Hills 


MARTIN AND JUDY, Vol. 


By Verna Hills and Sophia L. Fahs 
Story books for nursery groups. Religious but not theo- 
logical. Actual experiences every child has, presented 
skillfully in simple, illustrated stories. $1.50 each 


Both books available in leaflet form for chilcren, illustrated 
four-page leaflets, one for each chapter. 75c a set 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTIVITIES OF 
NURSERY GROUPS 
Specific suggestions for teachers’ Sunday-by-Sunday use. 
For use with Martin and Judy, Volumes I and II. 20c 


For children of 5 
MARTIN AND JUDY, Vol. 


By Verna Hills 
Written because the children themselves asked for it! $1.50 
Leaflets, 75e a set 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN: 


HOW THEY GROW 
By Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs 
A parents’ and teachers’ guide to the Martin and Judy books 
presenting practical suggestions and a challenging philosophy 
of approach to small children. Illustrated, $1.75 


For children of 6 and 7 


Three books on “The Gift of Life” presenting in story form 
the wonder of birth, the instincts, parental care, learning 


and growing: 
ANIMAL BABIES 


By Alice Day Pratt 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. $1.75 


A BRAND NEW BABY 


By Margaret A. Stanger 
With charming illustrations by Pelagie Doane. $1.75 


GROWING BIGGER 


By Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs 
Illustrated by Charlotte Ware. $1.75 


For children of 8and9 
HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


By Bertha Stevens 
A book for the adult who is seeking to awaken children to 
a consciousness of the natural world. 
Illustrated with drawings and photographs. $1.85 
Children’s leaflets, containing supplementary material and 
illustrations, are available in two half-year. sets.75¢ a set 
A guide for teachers has been prepared by DOROTHY 
IRMA COOKE and JEANETTE P. BROWN. SOPHIA L. 
FAHS, Editor. 75c 


LEADING CHILDREN IN WORSHIP 
By Sophia L. Fahs 
Ten serv ices with ith_themes_ 1emes_related to Nature. Excellent for 
~* JUND. 35c 


“FETED ane, 


Sia inva distinctly modern 
7 strations. $1.00 
lal, 15¢ 


your Fall Church School program 
here are Beacon Press bechi for all age groups 


For children of 9 and 10 
CHILD OF THE SUN 


By Margaret Dulles Edwards 


The story of Akhenaten of Egypt—110 vivid pages, well 
documented and beautifully illustrated. $1.75 
Leaders’ guide. 50c 


BEGINNINGS OF EARTH AND SKY 


By Sophia L. Fahs 
Illustrated with black and white drawings.’ $1.25 
Guide 75c¢ 


BEGINNINGS OF LIFE AND DEATH 


By Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 
Children’s workbook, 75e¢ Leaders’ guide, 50c¢ 
These two books on “Beginnings” represent an introduction 
to comparative religions by means of creation stories from 
a number of races, as well as the scientist’s interpretation 
of evolution. 


For children 11, 12 and 13 
MOSES 


By John W. Flight 
Although written for juniors, this is a story that will be 
read with sustained interest by persons 12 years old and 
older. Each chapter concludes with the story as it is told 
in the Bible. Illustrated with sketches and photographs. 
$1.75 


For children of 13 and 14 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS: 


AND HOW IT DOES 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah N. Cleghorn 


The authors illustrated some of the problems of the young 
to the young. Excellent stories to use as a starting point 
for the discussion of real life problems. With sixteen full- 
page illustrations. $2.00 
A leaders’ guide by GRACE E. MAYER-OAKES ig an in- 


valuable aid to one leading these discussions. 50c 


For older young people 


MEN OF LIBERTY 


By Stephen H. Fritchman 
Popular biographies from Servetus to Parker, written pri- 
marily for young people, but as absorbing for older readers. 
With thirteen full-page drawings by Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. Cloth-bound, $1.75; paper-bound, $1.00 


AN OPEN DOOR TO THE BIBLE 


By Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 
Facts synchronized in outline and in simple question and 
answer style. A Concise, accurate and convenient biblical 
commentary. Illustrated. 25c¢ 


FAITH FOR OUR GENERATION | 


By Karl W. Deutsch 
A modern and compelling nonsectarian study unit on youth 
and religion; discussion material on study ethics and world 
affairs. Illustrated. ; 35c 


These are suggestions for your Religious 
Education Curriculum. For a complete 
list of Beacon Press books send for our 
free, illustrated catalogue. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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